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Part I. 


The primary object of this paper is to report the results of 
a somewhat elaborate series of experiments undertaken to de- 
termine the relation of length of material to time taken for 
learning. The materials used were nonsense syllables, digits, 
prose and poetry. In view of the fact that these materials 
were memorized by two methods, viz.,— by what we shall call 
the ‘‘continuous’’ method and the ‘‘once-per-day’’ method, op- 
portunity was given to compare these two methods both as to 
economy’ and durability of impression,’ and in view of the 
fact that other distributions® of time were later used in an- 
other set of experiments, it was felt that the sum total of the 
results obtained on The Optimum Distribution of Time were 
sufficient to warrant putting this down as part of the title. 
* * * * * * * 


Were one undertaking a really thorough investigation of 
the problem of the relation of length of material to time taken 
for learning, it is obvious that for each and every ‘‘length,’’ 
various distributions of the study periods should be tried— 
i. e., not only should each prose passage, set of digits, and what 





4j. e., total time taken. 
44. e., retentiveness. 
°e. g., twice per week, once per week, etc. 
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not, be memorized by the ‘‘continuous’’ method,‘ but it should 
be memorized by reading twice a day, once a day, once a week, 
ete. Such a procedure would, of course, give us what I have 
termed above as ‘‘The Optimum Distribution of Time.’’ - By 
also varying the methods of presentation, e. g..—reading the 
material to the subject, letting him read it, ete., ete..—we would 
but add another contribution to the more general problem of 
The Most Economical Method of Learr‘ng. Tho this problem 
will be discussed more in detail later on® in this paper, it will 
not be amiss to say a few words on it here. 


Of the many factors* that musi be considered in the problem 
of Economical Learning only three concern us at present— 
(1) the length of practice periods, i. e., how long should we 
study at each period? (2) Frequency of practice periods,— 
i. e., how often should we study? - (3) Method or manner of 
practice,—i. e., how should we study? 


Supposing now, that each of these three questions be de- 
cided for—say memorizing a passage of prose, it does not 
necessarily follow that the same procedure should be adopted 
for digits. Still less does it follow that it would necessarily 
be the best procedure for learning a language or learning to 
typewrite. Individual experiments must be conducted for 
each and every material. The results of many experiments 
have now proven to us that the so called ‘‘natural’’ or ‘‘psy- 





‘i. e., in one sitting. 

‘Part III of this article. JOURNAL or EDUCATIONAL PsycHOLoGy, March, 1914. 

°e, g., intensity of sound, when material was presented aurally; color, when 
presented visually, etc., etc. These and many other such factors would have 
to be considered in any investigation of the most economical method of learn- 
ing, if the investigation were a thorough one. 

Another factor that would have to be borne in mind is that after a certain 
time a physiological limit is reached, beyond which further practice increases 
neither the speed nor the accuracy. 

Most important of all, however, is the fact that what is most “economical” 
for one individual is not necessarily the most economical for another. Again, 
certain factors count more with some individuals than with others, e. g., it has 
been shown (Cohn. Zeit. f. Psych. Vol. XV.) that in “silent” reading, the in- 
hibition of all articulation made a much greater difference with some indi- 
viduals than with others. 

Aside from attention it should be remembered that interest, or attitude of 


mind, for want of a better term, plays a considerable part. It was shown by 


Witasek (Zeit. f. Psych. 1907, XLIV) that active recitations of the material 
being memorized were far superior to the more passive readings of the ma- 
terial. Witasek found that long before a list could be recited perfectly, it was 
possible to recite portions of it, and he found that when the subject relies upon 
his memory in attempting the reproduction, (only being prompted when he 
hesitated) the list was learned in fewer repetitions. 
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chological’’ method’ of learning a language is not the most 
economical. It has been shown that such associations do not 
develop in truly natural learning—and, that any attempt to 
force these foreign associations into the subject’s mind, re- 
tards, rather than hastens, his progress. Here, as with learn- 
ing to telegraph, the natural and most enocomical method is 
to allow the ‘‘habits’’ to grow and develop together. 


* * % * * * * 


We shall now consider, but first from an historical point of 
view, the problem that it is the main object of this paper to 
present, namely, the relation between amount to be learned 
and time taken for learning. I say ‘‘time taken’’ instead of 
number of repetitions (which at first thought would seem the 
better comparison) for the reason that we shall later compare 
the total time taken by the ‘‘once-per-day’’ method with the 
total time taken by the ‘‘continuous’’ method. 


This problem is one that has received but little attention 
from the experimental psychologist. The first in the field is 
Dr. Hermann Ebbinghaus. Ebbinghaus* found that after cone 
reading he could repeat 7 syllables; 12 syllables took 16.6 
readings; 16 syllables, 30 readings, etc. The following table 
expresses his results in tabulated form—with certain addi- 


tions of my own made for purposes of comparison that will 
be discussed later. 


TABLE A. 


Number of Number of Difference in Time for one Total 

syllables repetitions repetitions” reading® time’ 
7 1 es 3.5 sec. 3.5 sec. 
12 17 16 a es 
16 30 13 _ —_—:.~ 
24 44 14 a 528. “ 
36 DD 11 —. 9390. “ 


‘This method is that of first thoroughly learning the various letters, then 
combining the letters into syllables, then combining the syllables into words, 
then combining the words into sentences and finally combining sentences into 
the desired thought. 

*Uber das Gedéchtnis. Translation by Ruger & Busenius, p. 47. 

*Figured at the rate of 2 syllables per second. ‘This was not Ebbinghaus’s 
actual rate but it is near enough for purposes of comparison with my own 
rate of 2 syllables per second. 


*j. e., the increase in repetitions over that that was needed for the preceding 
set of syllables. 
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It will be seen that the number of repetitions increases at 
first with great rapidity, but that later the increase becomes 
less and less—the increase in repetitions being relatively much 
greater than the increase in the number of syllables. 

Binet" found a similar tendency. He found that 11 digits 
could be reproduced after 4 seconds of study; 13 took 38 
seconds; while 14 took 75 seconds. Binet and Henri’ working 
together obtained the following: 


TABLE B. 
Number of Digits Number of Seconds 
10 17 
15 75 
20 135 
25 180 
30 260 
50 420 
100 1500 
200 4520 


Offner** in attempting to explain such a result as the above 
said that it was possible that the greater the number of mem- 
bers in a series,—the less the attention paid to each member. 
This, however, would assume that each and every series de- 
manded, and always received, a certain definite amount of at- 
tention, which would mean that the greater the number of 
digits, syllables or what-not in a series, the less attention each 
digit or syllable would receive. Offner also suggested, as a 
partial explanation of the relative increase in time needed for 
the longer series, the fact: that in a long series the act of for- 
getting has been in operation longer than in a short series— 
since it takes longer to read: hence, the greater number of 
repetitions required. Myers sought to explain these results 
on the grounds that the longer series fatigued more and that 
the individual members received, therefore, relatively less at- 
tention. This is somewhat similar to Offner’s explanation and 
contains undoubtedly a considerable element of truth. It is 
doubtful, however, if the decrease in attention is proportion- 
ate. Ebbinghaus sought to explain his results by the narrow- 
ness of the span of consciousness and in retroactive inhibition. 


 ™Psychologie des grands calculateurs, 1894. 
“Binet & HENRI. La Mémoire des Mots. L'’Année Psychol. I, 1895. 
SOFFNER. Das Gedachtnis. Berlin, 1909. 
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Although Ebbinghaus distinctly states in his preface: ‘‘The 
tests were all made upon myself and have primarily only in- 
dividual significance’’**—yet his ‘‘curve of forgetting’’ that 


developed from his experiments with nonsense syllables has: 


given us what is sometimes known as Ebbinghaus’s law. 
Strange to say, however, no systematic inquiry has, until re- 
cently,** been made to test the validity of this ‘‘law.’’ Not 
only are his results quoted in nearly all the works on psychol- 
ogy—but conclusions, supposed to be of educational signifi- 
cance are drawn from them. It should also be borne in mind 
that on this subject Ebbinghaus’s experiments were few in 
number. His data for 24 syllables are based on but 3 experi- 
ments; those for 36 syllables on only two. 


Both Radosavljevich and Meumann noted that the change 
from 8 to 12, or 12 to 16 syllables, did not demand a very great 
increase in the number of repetitions. In fact, frequently 16 
syllables were memorized with fewer repetitions than 8 or 12 
syllables. The following tables (C to I inclusive) give the re- 
sults obtained by various investigators of this problem of the 
number of repetitions required to memorize varying numbers 
of nonsense syllables. Excepting Table G, each table is for 
one, and only one, subject. As may be noted, the individual dif- 
ferences are marked. The ‘‘difference’’ column is meant to 
show the relative increase, or decrease in the number of repe- 
titions. It will be noted that with Ebbinghaus the increase is 
always considerable, e. g., 24 syllables take 44 repetitions, 
whereas 36 take 55—an increase of 11. With the same series 
of syllables, Meumann’s increase is only 3. 


It will be noted that some of these results are very different 
from those obtained by Ebbinghaus, for while with Ebbing- 
haus there is a relative increase in the number of repetitions 
with increase in number of syllables, with Meumann there is 
a relative decrease in number of repetitions with an increase 


“Uber das Geddchtnis—translation by Ruger & Busenius. Ruger and 
Bussenius evidently feel that the point in question is of considerable im- 
portance. In their “translator’s” introduction they say that in spite of “the 
fact that his experiments were performed only on himself and that the nu- 
mercial results obtained are consequently limited in significance,” Ebbinghaus 
‘ees ete. 

“The first serious inquiry into the matter was made by VY. A. C. Henmon. 


The results of his work were read before the A. A. A. S. at the 1911 Washing- 
ton meeting. 
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in the number of syllables. ‘‘Meumann holds’’ says Hen- 
mon” ‘‘that this is what might be expected. An increase in 
amount of work to be done, if it is not too great, makes little 
difference when once the initial disinclination or inertia is 
overcome, when adaptation of attention is secured, when the 
associative processes have been aroused, and a general ad- 
justment to the work is once attained. All of these formal con- 
ditions of learning should be effective for series no matter 
what their length within the limits of fatigue. Hence, it is 
reasonable to expect a relative decrease in energy required for 
learning with an increase in amount to be learned.’’ 

The results of Henmon’s experiments with nonsense sylla- 
bles that concern us here are shown in tables E and F in con- 
junction with those of Ebbinghaus and Meumann. His results 
differ widely from those of Ebbinghaus and Binet but are in 
fairly close accord with those of Meumann and Radosavlje- 
vich. There is a relative decrease in the number of repeti- 
tions as the number of syllables increases. Particularly note- 
worthy is the fact that the number or repetitions for the series 
from 10 to 18 is practically constant. The results are even 
more striking than those of Meumann in showing the relative 
economy with the longer series. 

In investigating the relation of amount to be learned to 
repetition, Henmon also made a departure from his prede- 
cessors by using meaningful material. His results on three 
subjects in memorizing 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 stanzas of In Me- 
moriam by the ‘‘whole’’ method is given below: 


TABLE J. 
Number of Repetitions for :— 
Stanzas Words H (10) D (10) P (5)" 

1 28 ‘ 3 4 
2 56 5 6 7 
3 s4 6 9 10 
4 112 7 11 12 
5 140 9 14 14 


The results of my own experiments with poetry are given 
in Table K. Only two subjects were used. The stanzas aver- 


é Op. cit. 


“The figures in parentheses indicate the number of experiments from which 
the averages were made. 
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aged 25 words each and were of the same type as The Ancient 
Mariner. Table L gives my own individual results (as taken 
from Plate 3) and is placed here merely for purposes of com- 
parison. 


TABLE K. 
Number of Repetitions for :— 
Stanzas Words G (6) M (6) 
2 60 7 5 ° 
5 150 17 14 
10 300 19 16 
25 750 22 16 
5O 1500 30 23 
TABLE L. 
Stanzas Words Number of Repetitions* 
2 50 6 
5 125 16 
10 250 22 
25 625 19 
50 1 ‘50 > 25 


Henmon found that the increase in the number of repeti- 
tions with the increase in amount is relatively less than the 
increase in the number of lines or stanzas. If the increase 
was proportional to the amount the number of repetitions 
would be 3.5, 7.0, 10.5, 14.0 and 17.5 instead of which the 
series is 3.5, 6.3, 8.6, 10.0 and 12.2, which are the averages of 
the three subjects of Table J. There is, therefore, according 
to Henmon, a relevant economy with the larger amounts. 
The economy in relearning after 24 hours is greater with the 
larger amounts and, according to Henmon, is relatively 
greater with poetry than with nonsense-syllables. 

Henmon also made experiments using prose as the mate- 
rial. This consisted of 100-word, 200-word and 300-word pas- 
sages selected from the essays of Huxley and Matthew Arnold. 
Sixty selections from Huxley were made, and 60 from 
Arnold,—20 passages of each length. One practiced subject 
learned 54 of these selections, (18 from each group), and re- 
corded the number of repetitions required for learning. The 
results are indicated below in Table M. Table N, giving the 
results of some of my own experiments, which will be taken | 
up in detail further on, is appended for purposes of compari- 





- 8Approximate only,—being computed (at the rate of 2 stanzas in 0.23 min- 
ute) from the total time as given under “continuous method” on Plate 3. 
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son. In the paper read at Washington, Henmon stated only 
the number of repetitions. Assuming that the reading was 
performed at the ordinary rate (about 200 words per min- 
ute), I have taken the liberty to figure the approximate time 
taken for these repetitions, and have included it in Table M. 
It will be noted that with none of the passages do any of my 
subjects get so low a time as that obtained by Henmon. If his 
rate of reading was faster than I have assumed, the differ- 
ence would be even more marked. 


TABLE M. 


Number of Words Repetitions Approximate Time 
100 6.4 8.2 min. 
200 7.3 7.3 min. 
300 7.0 10.5 min. 
TABLE N.” 








Numberor Subject, with Number of Minutes Taken — 
Words B.B. Ed WELW. EF. 6B. WB. AK AH EE PWERW AQ. EA We DOL 


BOD... ccvccoce -. ay a ae ee: ee 2 ee ee ee ee ee ae ne 
300.......06- oy ee ee ee oe oe oot le i a a ik ee Te 
BOO™.... 00000 2 69 oF 8 103 8 8 GH . 46 18 81 ° So 


As will be noted from Table M, Henmon finds an approxi- 
mate constancy in the number of repetitions for the passages, 
irrespective of their length. Tho with the nonsense syllables 
some of my subjects gave results that approximate those ob- 
tained by Henmon, with prose I get no such results as those 


that he obtained, as may be seen from Table N. 
* * 9 * % * * 


It should be noted that Henmon used 100, 200, and 300 word passages, 
whereas I used 100, 300, and 500. 


(Continued in the February number.) 
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PROSE PREFERENCES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


P. B. BALLARD, 
London, England, 


This is an account of an experiment which, like so many 
others of its kind, failed at the central point—failed to give a 
clear .and definite answer to the main query—and yet suc- 
ceeded in illuminating the general topic. The cardinal aim of 
the inquiry was to discover the kind of prose which makes the 
strongest appeal to children at different stages of their 
growth. How, as a general rule, does a child of a given age 
like to have his stories told? Plainly, or decoratively? Has 
he a fondness for sound without sense? Does he desire a 
solemn treatment of the subject or does he like a little sportive- 
ness thrown in? What, in fine, is his favorite style? 

It °3 clear that I use the word style in no subtle sense. To 
raise che question of the precise nature of style is to start a 
discussion that invariably ends in the vague phrase: Le style 
c’est l’homme. And although in strict literalness we cannot 
say identically the same thing in more ways than one we can 
undoubtedly vary—and vary widely—our phraseology without 
seriously altering the subject-matter. There are at least dif- 
ferent ways of treating the same topic. It is this broad sense 
of the word style that I had in mind when I submitted to the 
judgment of a number of children and adults the four follow- 
ing pieces of prose. 


A. Anon withal came there upon him two great giants, well armed all save 
the head, with two horrible clubs in their hands. Sir Launcelot put his shield 
afore him, and put the stroke away of the one giant, and with his sword he 
clave his head asunder. When his fellow saw that, he ran away as he were 
wood, for fear of the horrible strokes, and Sir Launcelot after him with all his 
might, and smote him to the shoulder, and clave him to the middle. Then Sir 
Launcelot went into the hall, and there came afore him threescore ladies and 
damsels, and all kneeled unto him, and thanked God and him for their de- 
liverance. 


B. As Sir Launcelot proceeded along the courtyard he beheld a sight calculated 
to make the boldest tremble. Two terrible-looking creatures of monstrous 
size—giants of the most direful aspect—sallied forth to meet him. So com- 


(10) 
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pletely were they clad in armour that the only exposed part of the person was 
the head. Each carried in his hand a large and murderous-looking club; and 
with this formidable weapon one of them tried to dispatch Sir Launcelot with 
a terrific blow. But the doughty knight deftly parried the stroke with his 
shield and with a rapid cut of his sword severed the giant’s head from his 
body ; and the huge trunk fell lifeless to the ground. When the other giant 
witnessed this deed of prowess he was filled with terror and tried to secure his 
own safety through flight. But such was the alacrity of the knight that he 
soon overtook the retreating form of the caitiff monster, and smiting him on 
the shoulder with his trusty sword he cut through corselet and flesh to the 
vitals; and the giant immediately expired. Having thus won the laurels of 
victory the gallant knight withdrew to the hall of the castle, and there he was 
met by a goodly number of the fair sex. These beautiful ladies prostrated 
themselves before him, hailed him as their deliverer, and rendered thanks to 
him and to Providence for their rescue from a hateful captivity. 


C. Soon two great giants came to meet Sir Launcelot. Their heads were the 
only parts not covered with armour, and in his hand each carried a horrible 
club. The first of them at once attacked Sir Launcelot, but the knight man- 
aged to turn aside the blow with his shield and to split open the giant’s head. 
When the other giant saw his comrade slain he ran away in great fright. But 
Sir Launcelot ran hard after him, caught him up, smote him on the shoulder 
with his sword and nearly cut his body in two. Then he went into the hall of 
the castle where he was met by about sixty ladies, who thanked him from 
their hearts for delivering them from the two terrible giants. 


D. When Sir Launcelot walked along the courtyard of the castle he was a 
beautiful sight to see. His armour, which had been polished that very morn- 
ing with Jones’s patent Metal Paste, glittered like anything in the sun, and he 
earried his best sword and his second-best shield. Soon two giants, Big Ben 
and Big Boots, came to meet him. “Fe fi fo fum,” said they. “Don’t mention 
it,” said he, wishing to be polite. “You miserable worm!” cried Big Ben as he 
tried to hit him with a club that was as long as a telegraph pole, as thick as a 
beer-barrel, and as heavy as the Lord Mayor’s coachman. But Sir Launcelot 
was too quick for him and cut his head off. So he was done for. “Excuse me 
a minute,” said Big Boots as he ran back towards the house, “I have forgotten 
my handkerchief.” “You will not need it,” said Sir Launcelot as he chopped 
him up into little bits, boots and all. When that job was over he thought it 
was time to go home to tea. But some very nice ladies came to the front door 
and thanked him kindly for killing the wicked giants and invited him to have 
tea in the castle. So he went in and they all had a fine feast. There was 
bread and butter, and jam, and cake, and tinned pineapple, and bloater-paste, 
and all sorts of nice things. And he ate much more than was good for him, 
and when nobody was looking he put three big pieces of cake in his pocket for 
his little brother. 


The first is an extract from Sir Thomas Mallory’s Morte 
Darthur, and the other three are different versions of the same 
story. They may be labelled respectively the Antique, the 
Florid, the Plain, and the Jocular. 


The mode of procedure was simple. A typed copy of the 
tests was given to each member of the class with instructions 
to read them through carefully, to arrange them in order of 
preference, and to criticise them. The test was set to twenty 
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classes at elementary schools and two at training colleges. 
The voting method of estimating the results was first adopted, 
four votes being allotted to the favourite, three to the next, 
and so forth; but the statistics obtained by this method were 
found to be misleading, for they failed to afford a clue as to 
the strength of the individual likings. In a certain class, for 
instance, where version C was never put first it secured 21 
per cent of the votes, and in another class where it was never 
put last it only scored 26 per cent. Yet it was evident from 
the written criticisms that it was as a rule only those versions 
which the subjects placed first and last that gave rise to em- 
phatic opinions: towards the passages they placed second or 
third they were manifestly indifferent. I decided therefore in 
collating the results to take into consideration the first: and 


last selections only. 
PERCENTAGE OF FREQUENCIES. 
TABLE I. SCHOOL M. 
(a) Boys. Placed First. Placed Last. 


Class. No. Age. B. C. D. A. B C. D. 
17 


A. ‘ 
III 53 9 4 0 79 60 19 15 6 
IV 43 10 23 35 2 40 23 12 30 35 
V 55 11 18 49 7 26 35 5 13 47 
VI 3t 12 9 62 3 26 18 9 26 47 
VII 27 12% #26 41 11 22 26 0 22 52 
Ex. VII 28 13% 25 68 7 0 7 0 0 93 


(b) Girls. 


III 42 10 0 7 10 83 67 33 0 0 
IV 42 10% 0 5 36 59 50 43 5 2 
V 40 11 0 § 82 10 35 35 0 30 
VI 53 12 6 11 83 0 9 17 2 72 
VII 49 13 8 29 63 0 18 0 0 82 
" TABLE II. 

‘ Placed First. Placed Last. 
School. Age. No. Sea. A. B. C. , a © B. C. D. 
N. 13 2. B. 18 58 + 2 29 4 29 38 
r 13 34 G. 0 85 9 6 23 0 6 71 
O. 13 16 B. 0 100 0 0 2 0 0 75 
12 51 B. 6 55 14 25 41 & 16 35 
" 13 52 G. 0 19 12 69 62 13 17 8 
i 14 27 B. 7 45 48 0 i1 4 4 81 
i 13 36 B. 0 45 8 47 53 3 3 41 
Q. 10 39 G. 0 3 0 97 26 72 2 0 
" 8 45 B. 0 2 2 96 56 18 24 2 
Training Coll. 46 Men 26 37 30 ie 17 0 72 
” “ 47 Women 30 15 49 6 2 23 13 62 
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The first school chosen for experiment (School A) is sit- 
uated in a good residential district and is attended by children 
of exceptional intelligence. The results, which are set forth 
in Table I, indicate a surprising difference between the prefer- 
ences of the boys and the girls. Are we to infer that boys, on 
the whole, have a strong predilection for the florid, and girls 
an equally strong predilection for the plain? Does not com- 
mon experience flatly contradict this? To get further data 
I extended the inquiry to four other schools of different 
types and to two training colleges (see Table IL). Except in 
the case of School N, wherever there are parallel classes of 
boys and girls the boys appear to show a much greater fond- 
ness for high-flown language than the girls. And the same is 
true of the training colleges. But it seems to me that before 
we try to interpret these figures we must take into account one 
important fact—a fact that tends to vitiate the whole of the 
results if we insist on regarding them as exact and unequivocal 
signs of spontaneous preferences. I mean the fact that the 
class reflects the teacher. English composition is now taken 
throughout the elementary school. Ever since he could handle 
a pen the pupil has been practised in writing prose; his per- 
formance has been criticised and commented on by his teacher ; 
he has gradually come to regard certain traits as acceptable 
and others as unacceptable. Here he may let himself go: 
there he must be careful. His judgment of what is required of 
him is thus moulded and remoulded. Not that he himself nec- 
essarily feels very strongly on the matter one way of the other. 
I doubt whether the average boy cares very much how a thing 
is expressed so long as he understands it. He is therefore at 
this point eminently at the mercy of suggestion. The man who 
has little liking for music is quite prepared to admit that 
Beethoven is greater than Bach, or that Bach is greater than 
Beethoven, provided he is told it with sufficient emphasis by 
one who is supposed to know. The most opinionated of us is 
shy of expressing publicly his opinions on matters of taste. 
Like the critic in Fanny’s First Play we feel more comfortable 
if we have first got hold of the name of the author. That chil- 
dren should show the same kind of diffidence, and in a higher 
degree, is just what might be expected. They gladly seize any 
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elue afforded by a remembered dictum of the teacher’s. When 
the pupils come from poor homes—lI refer to intellectual rather 
than material poverty—there is no need to warn them against 
an exuberant vocabulary. The trouble is with its meagreness. 
They have to be encouraged to adventure beyond the bare 
vocabulary of the home and the street. But with children 
from cultured homes it is different. Here it sometimes may 
become necessary to point out that the words have outstripped 
the thought. And as regards the sexes I personally think that 
girls affect the ‘‘high-falutin’’ more than the boys. As a gen- 
eral rule girls of thirteen indulge in polysyllabic sentiment in 
a way that a boy of the same age would find impossible. Even 


if he could compass the language he would probably be 
ashamed of the sentiment. 


These comments are not mere airy speculations: they ac- 
tually fit the facts. School N is in a comparatively poor neigh- 
bourhood and there has been no need to check the verbosity 
of either boys or girls; and here we find what is probably the 
more reliable distribution of votes. In school M on the other 
hand the girls have a good command of English and have 
been constantly warned against verbiage; but in the boys’ de- 
partment the need for this warning has not been felt. At any 
rate a different policy has.been pursued. The same remark 
applies to the two training colleges. It indeed becomes evi- 
dent on reading the detailed criticisms that the women’s range 
of expression is wider than the men’s, and their diction more 
varied. Cases occur where they use ‘‘journalese’’ to condemn 
‘‘journalese.’’ School O is exceptional: the balance is dis- 


turbed by the remarkable preference of the girls for the jocu- 
lar passage. 


Confining my comments to children of thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, I am inclined to think that the percentage of 
votes given to version D depends on factors other than that of 
personal liking. In school P for instance, a central school, 
not a single boy in one class chose D as the best, while in the 
other class it was selected by nearly half the boys. The ex- 
planation is not far to seek. The teacher in one ease regards 
humour.as not only allowable but useful. He reads extracts 
from Punch to his boys every week and is tolerant of class- 
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room jokes other than his own—provided they are good ones. 
The other class is taught by a man of more Spartan mould. In 
school O a sense of humour is thought, and rightly thought, 
to be worthy of cultivation, and the comic finds a reasonable 
place in the scheme of literature and dramatisation. 

The influence of the teacher can frequently be traced in the 
written comments. The same type of criticism is often to be 
found running through a whole batch of papers. One class 
looks for misplaced commas, another for sentences too long 
and complex, another for misuse of words. 


Another disturbing factor is the subject-matter, which can- 
not of course be completely separated from the style. And 
as the topic of the test passage seemed to appeal more to boys 
than to girls I tested the top classes of school M with two de- 
seriptions of a garden at sunset—one more florid than the 
other.* The voting, which in this case was secret, yielded 
precisely the same results in the two departments. Both boys 
and girls gave the florid piece 63 per cent of their votes. 


Extreme caution must therefore be used in interpreting the 
statistical results. To take the figures at their face value is 
impossible. And yet after making ample allowance for such 
disturbing influences as we have described above there are 
certain tendencies which stand out clear and unmistakable. 

The renderings that seem to arouse the deepest feelings of 
attraction and repulsion are B and D, the florid and the humor- 
ous. The younger children do not as a rule like C, partly be- 
cause they do not understand the whole of it; but as they get 
older they like it more and more, and when they reach the top 
of the school they generally give it the first place. With late 


adolescence the popularity of this kind of writing seems to de- - 


cline. It is very probable that adolescents have a greater 
fondness for ‘‘telegraphese’’ than they care to acknowledge. 


D on the other hand is immensely popular with children up to 
the age of ten, after which its popularity rapidly goes down. 
It is indeed nearly always put last by older children, not ap- 
parently because they dislike it but because they do not wish 
to confess to tastes which they like to think they have out- 


*I am indebted to W. H. Winch for the suggestion to test with subject-matter 
which makes more appeal to girls than fighting. 
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grown. What most of them virtually say is: ‘‘D is very in- 
teresting and very amusing, and all very well for little chil- 
dren in the infant school, but big boys and girls think it very 
poor stuff.’? It is probable too that the ease with which it can 
be criticised is a determining factor. 

The original extract makes no very strong appeal to any. 
The high percentage of votes it obtained at the training col- 
leges must be discounted by the fact that some of the students 
were aware of its origin. It is certain that all the women 
knew that it was taken from Mallory. 

When C was placed first it was mainly for negative reasons. 
Although somewhat flat and colourless it was at least free 
from the flagrant defects of the others. 

Few found fault with the grammar: those who did spelled 
it was an ‘‘e’’. 

The papers written by the youngest of the subjects tested 
reveal a characteristic attitude of young children towards 
language. They rarely commented on the language as lan- 
guage. It is to them the meaning that matters. One version 
is liked because it tells what the hero had to eat, another be- 
cause it shows him to have been very brave, and so forth. 
They seem to have a difficulty in attending to the form of 
guage is at that stage pre-eminently a4 medium—a transparent 
medium—of thought rather than an object of thought. Hence 
too a great part of the difficulty of teaching grammar to young 
children. ‘‘Please teacher,’’ said a young Yorkshire critic, 
‘*Harry has put ‘putten’ where he should have putten ‘put.’ ”’ 


The professional bias of the training college student is much 
in evidence. He has the child constantly in view. Version A 
is objectionable because it contains words a child cannt un- 
derstand; version D because it gives the child wrong ideas of 
the customs of the period. 

On the whole however the criticisms made by the adults and 
the older children were quite reasonable, in the sense—the 
usual sense—that they did not differ much from my own. Ex- 
cept that several were unaware that the writer of D had his 
tongue in his cheek, no serious misapprehension was shown. 
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Some of the individual criticisms are worthy of note, if 
merely on account of their quaintness. Extracts only are 
given, but the original wording is in every case retained. 
They are marked B. G. M. or W. according as they were writ- 
ten by boys, girls, men or women. 


Reasons for liking: 


A. Has a fine swing or rhythm (M.). (The only other instance 
where rhythm was referred to is given below). 

B. High-class English (B.). Some people like long pieces, and I 
am one of those persons (B.). Classy (B.). It is written in the 
style of Scott (B.). It is nicer to say a goodly number than the 
exact number (B.). It has more large words in it than any of the 
others (G.). (Many in the same class gave the same reason. School 
N). It has words which attract more attention than if a simple 
word were used (G.). There is more English in it (B.). Mental 
pictures of the whole event are induced in the reader’s mind—a sure 
guarantee that the narrative is ‘ine (M.). This piece has beautiful 
rhythm: the maximum of expression can be given with very eco- 
nomical regulation of the breath; e. g. “having thus won the laurels 
of victory”: “L” and “v” go particularly well together (M.). One 
can learn from it how to spell (G.). The gentleman who wrote it 
must have had lovely thoughts (G.). 

C. It enters into the concrete by mentioning sixty ladies (M.). 
The sentences are short and divided into curt little phrases each as 
if it were conveying to the reader’s mind the actual blows struck 
(M.). 

D. Bloodthirsty and humorous (B.). Plenty of fun and go about 
it (B.). They are not putting on their best talk, just talking ordi- 
nary (G.). It has more explanation (B.). It teaches us to keep 
ourselves clean (B.). Although it is made of jokes, they are un- 
common jokes (B.). It tells the names of the giants and ihe words 
they spoke (G.). (A reason frequently given by the younger chil- 
dren, as also is the next.) It tells what he eats (G.). It teaches 
us to be polite, even to our enemies (B.). Up-to-date (W.). It 
would appeal to anyone of tender years—and of mature years, but 
in different ways. The children would hardly be able to grasp the 
substratum of subtle irony (M.). 

The reasons given for disliking are more varied and numerous: 

A. This modern English does not suit my taste (B.). Sir Launce- 
lot could not clave his head asunder, because there is no such word 
as clave (B.). Frenchified (B.). Does not mention the tea (B.). 
It sounds as though the knight clave his own head asunder (B.). 
Too classy for me (B.). Middle-age language (B.). Writers now- 
a-days would have put clove instead of clave (G.). Written in the 
pompous style used by Samuel Pepys (G.). The archaisms are not 
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aptly used (M.). Why say ‘ladies and damsels’? What is the dis- 
tinction? (M.). A bad attempt at an older style (M.). Lacking in 
background (W.). Old English prose loses its charm when only old 
English words are used. To be beautiful it must be written in the 
quaint old English style (M.). The writer uses the objectionable 
conjunction “and” (W.). 

The phrase “he ran away as if he were wood” was the source of 
much sarcasm, and sometimes gave rise to remarks which read amaz- 
ingly like some of the comments in annotated editions of the class- 
ics. One girl suggests for instance that wood—wont, and another 
that wood—mad (probably the correct meaning). One of the 
women praises the simile as giving a good idea of stiffness and gen- 
eral awkwardness. 

B. Ponderous language. Every other word is a word only found 
in dictionaries (B.). A club is not murderous-looking because it 
has no looks (B.). The words seem as if they should be used by old 
professors (B.). How would a road-sweeper know what a caitiff 
monster was like? (B.). Many malapropisms (B.). Worthy of a 
newspaper author (B.). Whoever wrote this must have been trying 
to swank with long words (B.). All muddled up (G.). A person 
who wanted to read it would be a book-worm (G.). Padded (G.). 
lt is wrong when it says “a sight to make the boldest tremble” for 
Sir Launcelot did not tremble (G.). Journalese (M.). Tautologi- 
cal. Obviously a man would be lifeless with his head off (M.). Full 
of schoolboy pirate language (W.). The verbosity of the style 
muffles the action (W.). Too elevated words (W.). Mixture of 
ancient and modern. For instance, “members of the fair sex” 
sounds altogether too modern to come into contact with “the caitiff 
monster” (M.). 


C. It as (sic) several silly mistakes in English (B.). In litera- 
ture it would not be put as sixty ladies (B.). They are small words, 
and sound rather foolish for big girls (G. ). Too bald (W.). Not 
thrilling enough (M.). Contains expressions not allowable in Eng- 
lish prose: e. g. “Caught him up”, “nearly cut his body in two”, 
“horrible club” (M.). The words used are merely commonplace. 
Anyone could use the term “sixty ladies”, but only the master could 
use “‘a goodly number of the fair sex” (M.). 


D. Too funny to be interesting (B.). Tom-foolery (B.). Silly! 
The writer wants to read humorous books to get better ideas (B.). 
Soppy (B.). To bring Sir Launcelot down to my own level angers 
me (B.). The writer has tried to be humorous and has not suc- 
ceeded (B.). Written for the nursery (B.). All Tommy rot (B.). 
Too many “ands” in it (B.). It makes boys take pieces of cake on 
the quiet (B.). Pineapple and bloater paste are not good delicacies 
together (B.). It seems right in one way and not in the other (B.). 
(He leaves it at that). “Nice ladies” is stupid because nice can 
only be used with fruit (G.). Really it is a little bit too funny 
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(G.). It would make little children laugh, but they would not know 
how really silly it is (G.). Sir Launcelot would have spoiled the 
cake if he had put it in the pocket of his armour (G.). It is ex- 
tremely coarse and only fit for badly educated people (G.). I have 
read ridiculous stories, but this is the limit (G.). Beautiful damsels 
would not eat bloater paste (G.). They do not have a front door to 
a castle (G.). “You miserable worm” is not a very polite name 
(G.). It reads like a penny book for the bairns (G.). A lot of non- 
sense. There are no pockets in armour (G.). Nice is only used with 
eatables (G.). It would have been impossible for Sir Launcelot to 
take the cake with sixty ladies looking at him (G.). To say that 
his armour glittered like anything is silly because anything does not 
glitter (G.). Nothing in the sun glitters, it shines (G.). It was 
evidently written by a child (M.). To an educated taste more diffi- 
cult and unknown allusions are more palatable (M.). Suggestive of 
Comic Cuts (M.). A description that a rather vulgar man would 
give (M.). To the fault of incongruity may almost be added that of 
sacrilege. It may be a clever skit, but it would destroy a taste for 
literature if indulged in (W.). The ending is rather immoral 
(W.). We want to teach good and simple English in our schools, 
and above all refinement of expression (W.). The anachronisms are 
really painful and the language careless and flippant (W.). The 
whole description is simply a big drop to earth from heaven (W.). 

Several comment on the wickedness of stealing cake, and a few 
discuss the fitness of the coachman simile. On this latter point 
indeed the arguments are, when taken together, complete and 
crushing. It is pointed out that there is no fixity about the weight 
of the Lord Mayor’s Coachman: “he may be any weight”. It is 
argued that if the club were as long as a telegraph pole and as thick 
as a beer-barrel it would weigh much more than any man possibly 
could. Supposing on the other hand that the coachman actually did 
weigh as much no coach would be strong enough to bear him. 


When one comes to consider the kind of prose the children 
themselves write we are immediately struck by its lack of 
variety. They find great difficulty in trying to describe the 
same incidents in two different ways. Rarely in fact do their 
own phrases represent a deliberate choice between two or 
more possibilities. They write not as they choose—for choice 
umplies alternatives—but as they can. 

Let it‘not be thought that I entered upon this inquiry with 
strong preconceived ideas of what children, or indeed any- 
body, ought or ought not to like. With the ‘superior’ attitude 
of the pedant and the purist I have personally little sympathy. 
When a ten-year-old pupil of mine wrote (I recall the incident 
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through the mist of many years): ‘‘The Isle of Man rests on 
the broad bosom of the Atlantic Ocean’’, who was I that I 
should object to the phrase either on geographical or aesthetic 
grounds—should freeze the genial current of that young soul? 
It was a phrase to be enjoyed, not dissected and evaluated. In 
the English elementary school, at any rate, the question of 
style presents but little difficulty. Poverty of ideas is prob- 
ably the root defect, of which poverty of words is largely if 
not entirely the consequence. Exxuberance should first be aimed 
at by the teacher; pruning should come later, and should be 
done with a tender hand. The growth of a child’s power of 
linguistic expression is better fostered by sunshine than by 
frost; and the danger of its growing rank and wild is less seri- 
ous than the difficulty of getting it to grow at all. What does 
it matter if he mixes his metaphors a little? We should be 
glad that he has metaphors to mix. Let him—if he can— 
‘*split his infinitives from helm to saddle’’, fling the polysylla- 
bles about, detach his participles; and indeed commit all those 
faults of style which far better men have committed before 
him. In point of fact the school-boy does not as a rule do 
these things. And as for that fine writing to which adolescents 
are so frequently prone, if it is a disease it is a disease which 
every boy or girl of parts seems to catch, and having caught 
and passed through is all the better for. 


SuMMARY. 


Children’s tastes regarding the form of prose as distinct 
from the matter are not easy to ascertain, for the class has a 
strong tendency to re-echo the judgments of the teacher. 


There are, however, clear indications that fondness for a 
florid style of writing increases with age and reaches its maxi- 
mum about the middle of adolescence. 


The whimsical and humorous style in which many books for 
the young are written finds much favour with children up to 
about ten years of age. They tend later to regard it as baby- 
ish. 

Young children pay little heed to the way in which a thing 
is expressed: it is the topic and not the wording that engages 
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their attention. Older children also are influenced in their 
judgment of style by the nature of the subject-matter. Gen- 
erally speaking, the more congenial the topic the more florid 
the style they will tolerate. 

The writer holds that the attempts of young people at fine 


writing are, as a rule, signs of healthy development and should 
therefore be treated sympathetically. 
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MENTAL TESTS USED AS A BASIS FOR THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


MARTHA ADLER, PH.D. 


Assistant Principal, Public School 77, New York City. 


The need for a sound basis for the classification of school- 
children is to none more apparent than to those who re-grade 
a school either annually or semi-annually. The inequalities 
in proficiency shown in written and oral examinations given 
at the end of the term are less noticeable than may be seen 
when these tests are given at the beginning of a new term, 
particularly after a summer vacation. As the pupils are pro- 


moted or retarded according to their ability or inability to _ 


meet certain requirements laid down by a course of study, it 
would seem impossible, from a cursory glance, that any great 
lack of homogeneity should exist in the mental equipment of 
the pupils of the same grade. Yet the blame which colleges. 
place upon high-schools, which these in turn, place upon the 
elementary schools and which is passed along the line from 
the Eighth to the First Grade is indicative of an error in 
classification which probably exists in each and all of the 
grades. Whether faulty classification can ever be overcome, 
and whether pupils of approximately similar ability will ever 
be grouped together are open questions, assuredly the need 
for improved methods of classification is acknowledged. 
Although a large majority of pupils enter school at six, a 
difference in their mentalities is manifest almost at the out- 
set, and after a few weeks two or. three groups are formed to 
provide for the different grades of intelligence. In other 
words, there are three classes in one class. Allowing for the 
most efficient instruction, and for a skillful use of that educa- 


(22) 
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tional time-killer ‘‘busy-work,’’ we are nevertheless forced to 
admit that there is an incredible amount of time wasted, and 
almost superhuman energy expended in attempting reallyto 
supervise -twe-groups while teaching a third. In the higher 
grades the grouping is usua!!y done sparingly, because of the 
sheer impossibility of covering in any way the mass of sub- 
ject-matter laid down except by class instruction. Subject- 
matter increases in importance as the child advances,—in fact 
we are too much bound by a curriculum, and classifications, 
gradations and groupings are made with reference to it, rather 
than with reference to the pupils. What we need is some- 
thing which will increase the importance of the child’s indi- 
viduality. 

Dr. Ayres states that school success is only to a limited 
extent a true measure of real ability. If this be true, and no 
other test is made, there must be numbers of children whose 
native ability is never discovered, who probably always pass 
as dull, and who consequently live up to their reputations. It 
is of utmost importance that some form of mental test other 
than the regular school examination be used by those upon 
whom falls the task of classifying pupils. 


It is not our purpose here to enter upon any elaborate dis- 
cussion or criticism of Tests of Intelligence. A summary of 
these criticisms is in the larger work of which this forms a 
part. The purpose of the work here undertaken was to test 
for the sake of the individuals tested, and did not aim either 
to prove or discredit the validity of the tests. Our premise 


was that pupils of advanced intelligence should not only make | 
more rapid progress than those of younger mental age,-but | 
that methods of instruction should be adapted to mental ma- | 


turity. This standpoint is directly opposed to that of Kirk- 
patrick, who cautions us ‘‘in giving Binet tests, and in improv- 
ing and interpreting them—lest we be led into a search after 
tests of general mental ability in the sense of degree of 
power.’” It is exactly in the sense of ‘degree of power’ that 
our results of mental tests were interpreted. 


*Journal of Ed. Psychology, June, 1912. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SERIEs I. 


Subjects—Seventy First-Grade pupils (Boys) who were 
about to begin the second half of First Grade work. 

Material and Procedure—Dr. Goddard’s 1911 revision of 
the Binet Tests were given individually and personally by the 
writer to the pupils. Almost all of the work was done after 
school-hours. A comparison of results of any five tests given 
during the school-day with any five given after hours does 
not disclose anything in favor of the school-hour tests,— 
there is, in fact, a slight tendency in favor of after-hours. The 
writer does not wish to intimate by this, that all testing should 
be done after school hours. This was necessitated in the pres- 
ent instance by lack of time and opportunity during regular 
hours. The work is arduous and requires the expenditure of 
a large amount of energy on the part of the experimenter, 
but the benefits accruing from the work would seem to justify 
special time-allotment for making ‘‘tests of intelligence.’’ 

Mental age was reckoned by the revised method of counting 
an age group successfully passed when all the questions of the 
group had been correctly answered. One year was added for 
every five additional correct answers to higher age-group 
questions or two-tenths for each additional point. 


Use of Results—The thirty-five children who tested highest 
mentally were placed in Class A, advanced section. The other 
pupils were assigned to ‘Class B, regular section. In each 
class progress was made at a rate commensurate with the abil- 
ities of the children. In Class A particular supervision was 
given to the instruction in reading and in the writing of 
phonetic elements leading to spelling, the purpose being to re- 
place, at an early stage, low-grade by higher-grade habits. 
Audible lip preparation of new reading-matter and pointing 
to the words with the fingers are usually permitted with young 
pupils. Silent reading with eye-recognition of words was sub- 
stituted at an early stage. Rapid reading and thought getting 
were secured by various devices, and a maturity in develop- 
ment was noted which is not customary with young pupils. 
The synthetic method of writing phonograms usually precedes 
the analytic resolution into the letter elements by a consider- 
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able period. In the present instance it was possible to com- 
bine these methods at a much earlier time than is customary. 
In the work in arithmetic it was noted that a much shorter 
period was needed by the pupils for objective work, and it was 
not a difficult task for them to acquire the more advanced 
work. 

Of the thirty-five pupils in the advanced section, five left 
because of removal, leaving a register of thirty at the end of 
the term. Of these, eighteen have already completed the first 
half of the second year’s work, and are ready to begin the 
second half of the second year’s work. They have therefore 
gained six months during their first school year. Eleven will 
advance to the regular second grade (First Half), and one 
pupil who was not present for several months on account of 
illness, will be retarded. In the B section in which the regu- 
lar First Grade work was carried on, four children will be 
retarded, two of these because of absence. There was much 
less necessity for group-work in this class than is usual in the 
First Grade, while the approximate uniformity in the abil- 
ities of the pupils, made the instruction better fitted to the 
individual needs. In the arrangement of pupils for the new 
term similar groupings of the children have been made, and 
the rate of advance will again be made at a rate commensu- 
rate with the abilities of the pupils. These results will be re- 
ported later. As an outcome of the work thus far conducted 
we have reached the following conclusions: 

That the Binet Tests form an excellent basis for the classi- 
fication of young pupils. 

That this basis also serves asa guide in adopting methods 
of teaching to mental abilities. That greater uniformity of 
mental ability in a given class is secured thereby, and that a 
classification based on test results enables a large percentage 
of mentally mature pupils to advance rapidly. 


EXPERIMENTAL Series II. 


Subjects.—89 pupils (Boys) of the 4th Grade. 

Material and Procedure.—In this case the pupils were not 
given the complete Binet Tests. Assuming that the mental 
age of fifth grade pupils should be ten years, since this should 
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also be their physical age, the group of ten year old tests 
(Binet) were given individually to the 4th Grade pupils, on 
the hypothesis that those who were able to pass them showed, 
approximately, the ability of 5th Grade pupils. The first test 
of the series was omitted. This test is ‘‘the recognition of 
nine pieces of money.’’ The reason for this omission was that 
the test had been used on a large number of considerably 
younger pupils, almost all of whom responded to it correctly. 
The few exceptions were children in very poor circumstances, 
to whom the sight of five and ten dollar bills was a novelty. 
To use social conditions as a test of intelligence is not deemed 
advisable. 

In addition to the individual tests, three class tests were 
used. Much consideration was given to the selection of the 
most valuable of the numerous group tests which have been 
suggested by the different writers—the aim being to use those 
which were indicative of process and power as well as of prod- 
‘ uct. The following were finally selected: 


Terman’s ‘‘Generalizations from Fables Test.’’ The five 
fables selected were: ‘‘The Milkmaid and her Plans,’’ ‘‘ Mer- 
eury and the Woodman,’’ ‘‘ Hercules and the Wagoner,’’ ‘‘ The 
Boy and the Nuts’? and ‘‘The Stork and the Cranes.’’ In 
marking the fables, the right and wrong method was adopted 
preferably to the score system Terman advises. When three 
out of five generalizations were correct, the pupil was con- 
sidered as having passed the test. A second supplementary 
group test was that of logical memory as shown in the written 
reproduction of a selection. The story read to the pupils was 
‘*Mr. Lincoln and the Pig,’’ found on page 395 of Whipple’s 
Manual of Mental Tests. In this case, the work was marked 
on a score basis. Eight essential points were decided upon, 
and the test was successfully passed if six or more points were 
accurately given in the reproduction. 


A third supplementary test was the Courtis Problem Test 
used to show reasoning power. (See Courtis Report on Arith- 
metic, Interim Report, Committee on School Inquiry.) The 
first eight examples of Test VI were given. The problems 
were not to be worked, but the operation required in their solu- 
tion was to be indicated. 
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The total number of tests given to these pupils was seven,— 
four individual tests, and three class tests. 

A re-classification of the pupils on the basis of test results 
was then made, and thirty-six pupils who had passed six or 
seven of the seven tests were assigned to the advanced sec- 
tion. The others formed the regular Fourth Grade Section. 
The teachers of both classes were told to advance at a rate 
commensurate with the pupils’ abilities. 

In the advanced section special effort was made to engender 
the higher habits of independent study, the selection of the 
main thought of a paragraph or page, the organization of 
minor details around larger topics, and the cultivation of in- 
iatiative in the use of a text-book and other aids to study, 
were particularly emphasized.* Combining the work of the 
latter half of the Fourth Grade with that of the first half 
of the Fifth Grade was successfully done by the teacher. 

Results—Twenty-two of the thirty-five pupils are ready to 
begin the second half of the Fifth Grade work. Thirteen of 
the pupils begin the regular Fifth Grade work, though several 
of these will probably be able to catch up with the advanced 
pupils before the end of the term. One pupil who was absent 
because of contagion will be retarded. ; 

Section B, the regular 4th grade section, has advanced at a 
more uniform pace than is customary in a class formed under 
ordinary conditions, but there is less uniformity than in the 
B section of the First Grade. There are five holdovers in this 
grade, three of whom were late entrants to the class. 

The pupils who are ready to begin the Second Half of the 
Fifth Grade work have been placed in a section with fifteen 
pupils of a class of fifty regular Fifth Grade pupils to whom 
the full Binet Tests have been given. These fifteen pupils 
averaged highest mentally. The work of this class will again 
be carefully supervised, and advance will be made as rapidly 
as pupils show mental equipment. 

As a result of the work thus far concluded we are convinced 
that mental tests, combining both individual and class, form 
an excellent basis for the classification of pupils of middle 
grades. That advanced and rapid work can be done by pupils 


See McMorry, How to Study and Teaching How to Study. 
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who test high mentally, and that high-grade habits of study 
ean be inculeated in them. — 

Our general conclusions regarding Tests of Intelligence as 
bases for the classification of school children may be briefly 
summarized from three standpoints: 

I. The Pupil’s.—In no other way is he so distinctly indi- 
vidualized. 

II. The Teacher’s—When made acquainted with the re- 
sults of the tests, she is better able to interpret her work be- 
cause she more thoroughly understands her material, and 
consequently the proper mode of procedure therewith. 

III. The Supervisor’s.—it is she, most of all, who is better 
equipped to do her work when she uses tests other than the 
mass examination, and knows the pupils individually rather 
than from their ability to meet with scholastic requirements 
she herself lays down or enforces. | 

School organization will have a more intelligent basis when 
Mental Tests are more generally used by those who classify 
pupils. The bright pupils will be grouped together, and in 
this way will be held up to optimal efficiency. A better adapta- 
tion of method will be possible, and scientifie teaching will be 
facilitated. 
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SPELLING BY VISUALIZATION VERSUS DRILL METHODS. 


The following experiment was conducted by one of the members 
of my seminary during the last school year, Miss Tillie Becker, a 
third-grade teacher in the Cincinnati public schools. The school 
was in one of the poorest sections of the city. There were 21 boys 
and 24 girls, as indicated by the following age frequency table: 


TABLE 1 

Age. Boys. Girls. Total. 

PG Mitt 6 wish ated Shake tee 6a canta 1 2 2 

Wie inked 26 Feed Do Fawkes de ceaie 2 5 7 
RE ME De oe ee Fe ee eee 7 6 13 
UE Linke oe n ae ace oka nidace bd teee rene 6 7 13 
Deutsch onde debe ened CAcedA wens 2 2 4 
ES dcgndta a asd dite ite dot k's oe ae ee 2 1 3 
Bat Ck aw ek OV bow ae ke eae eee es 1 1 2 


From the above table it can readily be seen that the class was 
very much retarded. Of the 21 boys tested, 8 were negroes; of the 
24 girls tested, 13 were negreési 0 1-—2~ 

One hundred words were selected and divided into four lessons. 
Four twenty-five minute periods were used. The class was divided 
into two groups of as nearly equal ability as possible. One was 
known as the “Visual Group”; the other as the “Drill Group.” 

The Visual Group was appealed to through-every possible ave- 
nue: the child saw the word written, said it, spelled it and copied 


it. Since there were only twenty-five minutes for twenty-five words, 
it was necessary to work rapidly. With | this group there was to be 
a minimum of drill. The Drill Group saw no written words: the 
teacher dictated the first word to the first child, the child repeated 
it and tried to spell it. If he failed the next child tried, and so on 
until the word was correctly spelled, when the next one was taken 
in the same manner. When the twenty-five words were finished, if 
there was any time remaining, the list was gone over again, or the 
words which seemed most difficult were picked out and drilled on. 


With this group oral drill was emphasized. 
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There were three tests given, a preliminary test before any work 
had been done, a test_on the day on which the last group of words 
was prepared, and a retention test after a lapse of one week. In 
these tests twenty words were dictated, the first time taking every 
fifth word of the list, and the second and third times beginning 
with the first word and taking every fifth word. 

Five was scored for each word spelled correctly, and the score 
of the girls and boys wee kept separately for each group in each 
test. ; 

The words selected were taken from the geography work, and 
were as follows: 





t 
& 
4 
Me 
h 
4. 
‘ 
. 
i 


direction layers 
instead stopped 
soaks load 
changes clear 
vapor current 
flowing swift 
surface bare 
dusty fertile 
level tear 
rough build 
slopes frost 
carries burst 
loose expand 
bottom contract 
highest strong 
slants breaks 
reaches pieces 
course drains 
spread sheets 
hollow space 
smaller basin 
larger filter 
pebbles grains 
becomes overflow 
bubbles melts 
streams banks 
valley flood 
lowest often 
join climate 
form seasons 
rivers weather 
quickly temperate 
steep neither 
muddy directly 
loam depends 
places slanting 
slowly almount 
narrow sunshine 
wider clothing 
wears shelter 
deposits plenty 
coarse food 
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mountains gravel 

ridge gathers 

range animals 

divide plants 

different branches 

settles trunk 

source feathers 

mouth scales 


Table 2 with the averages and average deviatious shows the re- 
sults of the experiment. 
TABLE 2. 








c Boys ‘ r Girls— ~ 

-—Visual—, -——Drill—, -—-Visual——~, -——Drill—— 

Average. A. D. Average. A. D. Average. A. D. Average. A. D. 

Preliminary Test... 45.838 20.83 39.44 17.27 50.84 1416 55.76 13.07 








Learning Test’...... 62.28 17.27 47.22 22.22 7045 10.00 68.07 12.30 
Retention Test*..... 62.00 19.00 51.67 23.33 64.01 4.54 71.70 13.00 


1After four days of preparation. 
*One week later. 


Let us go back to our preliminary test. A glance will show us 
that the groups were rather evenly divided as to ability; for al- 
though the Visual Group of boys was 6.39 better than the Drill 
Group of boys, we find the Drill Group of girls 4.92 better than the 
Visual Group of girls. 

After four days of study we find that the Visual Group of boys 
has gained 16.45, while the Drill Group has gained only 7.78. With 


the girls the Visual Group gained 19.61, while the Drill Group 
gained 12.31. In both cases we see that the Visual Group made 


the greater gain. 
When we come to the retention test we find quite the reverse the 
case. We see that the Visual Group of boys has lost .28, while the 


girls have lost 6.35. The Drill Group, on the eontrary, make a gain 
—the boys 4.45 and _the girls 3.63. 

This eae eer saan tn what one would expect. From this one 
would say that children retain-spelling better_after_using-only the 
hearing and the articulation—that visual memory and motor _ac- 
tivity play no part in helping the child te-remember spelling. How- 
ever, we must remember that our group was too small to make it 
possible to draw any conclusions. The most we can hope for from 
the experiment is that it might awaken in another desire to know 


what his effort along the same line would bring forth. 
University of Cincinnati. Cyrus D. Mrap. 
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PREVENTIVES OF DELINQUENCY. 


One of the most important addresses before the World’s Purity 
Congress, recently in session in Minneapolis, was that by Judge 
Harry Olson, Chief Justice of the Municipal Court in Chicago, on 
November 9. The contributing causes of vice and methods of pre- 
vention comprised the subject matter of his discourse. What he 
had to say was based upon statistics contributed by a sub-committee 
of the Chicago Vice Commission, records collected by Dr. Hastings 
Hart for the Russell Sage Foundation, a report of the attending phy- 
sician in the Morals Court of Chicago, and from superintendents of 
various women’s reformatories relative to the percentage of feeble- 
minded women in their respective institutions. Judge Olson be- 
lieves, on the basis of these sources, that about fifty per cent. of the 
women who enter prostitution are mentally defective, or feeble- 
minded in the sense that they are unable to compete on equal terms 
with their normal fellows and to manage their affairs with ordinary 
prudence. 

The data from the Morals Court include a statement relative to 
the stage in school life that had been attained by those charged 
before the court with addiction to the social evil, and this is assumed, 
justifiably, to have a bearing upon the prevalence of crime and 
prostitution. I quote here from the address. 


“When the Morals Court was established in Chicago, where all the cases of 
prostitution, in which arrests were made, are brought to trial, I caused the 
attending physician, Dr. Anna M. Dwyer, to inquire of as many of the defend- 
ants in that court as she could, who were charged with being public prostitutes, 
as to the ages at which they had left school. 

“Since April, 1913, when the branch court was established, 3,546 cases have 
been handled by that court. Dr. Dwyer put her inquiry to 564. Among these 
there are no repeaters. She reports that fifty-four girls passed through that 
court in the month of April, of whom only two had passed beyond the fifth 
grade; in May eighty-seven, one of whom had passed beyond the fifth grade; 
in June ninety-four, of whom three had gone beyond the same grade; in 
July forty-eight, one of whom had passed the fifth grade; in August fifty-eight, 
only two of whom had gone beyond the fifth grade; in September ninety, 
four of whom had gone beyond the fifth grade; in October sixty-three, four of 
whom had gone beyond the same rank. Dr. Dwyer found only one high school 
graduate among al] those women who passed through the court in a period of 
seven months.” 


It is this phase of the address in which we are chiefly interested 
at present. The above statistics furnish, of course, no indication of 
the percentage of mentally defective among those who leave school 
at or before the completion of the fifth grade—in the sense in which 
we used the term defective above. 

Judge Olson is quite right when he says that we should look to 
the public school to identify the defective before he becomes delin- 


1This article appears simultaneously in the JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY and the JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY. 
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quent. But there is where the difficulty enters. Failure to secure 
promotion in the regular schools, even when conditions are favor- 
able, does not indicate that one is unable to compete on equal terms 
with one’s fellows as a carpenter’s apprentice, nor in business, nor 
as a full-fledged mason, nor what not. By mental tests alone we 
may discover most of the mentally defective in the schools. We 
inay in many cases confirm our judgment that those who are below 
grade are mentally defective, but we are liable to many errors. Some 
day we may by such means be enabled to forecast whether or not 
one who fails in one environment may succeed in another. We can- 
not now do so with satisfaction. We are likely to bring about many 
a tragedy if we stand by the data of mental tests alone, applied be- 
fore the completion of the fifth grade, for our judgment as to pros- 
pective life histories. Furthermore, casual observation would sug- 
gest that a not neglible percentage of youths who rightly pass as 
definitely normal up to the beginning of adolescence suffer arrest of 
development shortly thereafter, are subsequently rated as defectives, 
and are a source of danger to the community. There are no statistics 
on this point available. Such cases, mental tests, of the sort that are 
in general use today, can hardly discover. Indeed, those human qual- 
ities that enable one to compete successfully with one’s fellows, etc., 
succeed in being very elusive when we go after them armed with 
scientific tests. An unpublished report by Dr. Bernard Glueck sug- 
gests this observation. A certain Italian, he says, forty-five years 
old, appeared at Ellis Island for entrance into the United States. 
According to the Binet intelligence test, he was mentally but nine 
years old. By the experimenter who applied the tests he was 
pronounced defective. As a matter of fact, however, this same Ital- 
ian had lived in America earlier, accumulated a fortune of 6000 lires, 
returned to Italy, where he purchased a farm, and now he had re- 
crossed the ocean to repeat the process. It is stretching a point to 
call him defective. He has stuck persistently to a definite purpose 
and has managed his affairs admirably on the plane on which he 
lives. 

Judge Olson understandingly recommends industrial schools for 
the segregation of those who are found to be defective. Into such 
institutions he thinks we can deflect defective youths, who are fifty 
per cent. of our prospective criminal and prostitute population, 
where they may be kept, at any rate until the danger period is over. 
There is considerable doubt among experts as to whether so large a 
proportion of these classes are defective in the sense in which the 
term is used here, so that even if our mental tests should let none 
slip through their meshes we should still have an ugly majority to 
handle in other ways. Grabe, for instance, whose investigations into 
the relationship of prostitution, criminality, and psychopathy are 
well known ir Germany, (see Journal of Criminal and Crimnol- 
ogy, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 101) finds in fully two-thirds of cases no 
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indication of psychopathic conditions. Indolence and inordinate 
love of pleasure seem to him to be-the greatest determining factor, to- 
gether with moral indifference and moral degeneration of the indi- 
vidual or family. On such a basis, he thinks, the external influences 
upon adolescence build the character of the criminal and the prosti- 
tute. Dr. Max Kauffmann, also, in Die Psychologie des Verbrechens, 
(pp. 119, 129) expresses the same view with respect to the most po- 
tent factors in the causation of prostitution. Frivolity and aversion 
to labor are the most effective causes in his opinion. On the other 
hand, Aschaffenburg quotes Bonhdffer, who reports that his examina- 
tion of 180 cases revealed only one-third without psychic anomalies. 
(Crime and its Repression, p. 95.) Other reports of similar character 
are available. The contradictory nature of these data, if nothing 
more, makes it impossible to forecast whether mental tests applied in 
our public schools before the end of the fifth grade can be the means 
of accomplishing as much as many anticipate toward the elimination 
of crime and prostitution, for this frivolity, this dread of work, this 
low moral tone are not revealed by specific tests. There is required 
a close observation of the whole individual in action in a varicty 
of situations. 


I am inclined, therefore, to suggest a supplement to Judge Olson’s 
plan which, I believe, together with the methods proposed, will make 
more remote than otherwise the last resort of segregation in special 
schools. The supplement commends itself the more strongly in view 
of the probability that, as Kauffmann, among others, believes, a very 
large percentage of criminals and prostitutes are characterized by 
no other defect than indolence and frivolity. To the extent to which 
this is true, a regime that aims at the development of methodical 
habits of life in association with normal individuals is a prophylac- 
tic of the first order. 


My first thought, then, is this: That an effective barrier against 
crime and prostitution may be found in the rigid enforcement of our 
truancy and compulsory education laws. These laws require attend- 
ance at school up to the fourteenth year of age, in Illinois, e. g., and 
thereafter to the sixteenth year unless the youth is employed at a 
suitable occupation. We must desist from that persistent complicity 
in juvenile crime which we indulge when we allow our children to 
go from schools to streets at twelve or fourteen years of age. In the 
enforcement of compulsory education up to the fourteenth year of 
age (in [llinois) the court may commit the truant to the parental 
school, under the parental school law. There is immediate need for 
such an amendment to that law as will enable the court to commit 
to the Parental School any youth who is neither legally employed 
nor in school from the fourteenth to the sixteenth year of age. All 
that will help somewhat to dissipate the problem of vice in which 
we are interested. 
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But legislative acts are weak agents after all. And here is my 
second thought. We must arrange sityations in such a way that 
children will want to go to school, and so that their parents will 
want to support the laws. 


Cincinnati and Cleveland and many other cities are blazing the 
way toward this goal. Mr. W. E. Roberts, Supervisor of Manual 
Training in the Cleveland public schools, read an illuminating paper 
entitled, “Activity in Education a Preventive of Delinquency,” be- 
fore the National Conference on the Education of Dependent, 
Truant, Backward, and Delinquent Children at Buffalo, on August 
26. Here he described the Elementary Industrial School that was 
opened four years ago in Cleveland. It is equipped for vocational 
education. The selection of pupils for the new school was made 
pro rata by the principals and teachers of more than seventy gram- 
mar schools throughout the city. The 143 boys and girls thus se- 
lected were of an average age of fourteen years, and most of them 
were of the sixth grade. They were rough riders; inapt in aca- 
demic studies; discouraged; irregular in habits; measured by tra- 
ditional grammar school methods, they were decidedly weak. The 
seventy-odd principals and teachers had contributed their worst. 
There was cowed indifference and aggressive insolence. Inability 
to express themselves in the simplest way was a striking charac- 
teristic of the group. Here our mental tests would discover a lib- 
eral percentage of “defectives.” The whole group would have 
eagerly seized an opportunity to get away from the control of the 
state as represented in the traditional school; away to the streets. 
Then in due time some of these defectives would occupy the atten- 
tion of the juvenile court. But in the Elementary Industrial School 
they saw a new light; confidence was restored, and with it came 
self-respect, frankness and poise. Withal there was a remarkable 
development of power in academic studies. Mr. Roberts says that 
as great a proportion of these formerly tag-end pupils entered the 
high school and went on their way as creditably as those from the 
grammar schools on the average. The same story can be duplicated 
in every city in which much is made of vocational or of industrial 
education. 

Here is grist for the criminologist’s mill. Thousands of children 
are at an early age leaving schools that are unfitted for them and 
tumbling into temptation. Let every city follow the lead of Cleve- 
land, et al. Extend the principle of democracy in education. De- 
velop in the system of public education ample facility for voca- 
tional instruction. Throw it open to election by any one with the 
consent of his guardian. Especially encourage those who are seri- 
ously behind grade to select the new environment, and, as a lust 
resort but one, require those who are defective, as measured by sci- 
entific tests, to enter here, and if improvement does not ensue, iso- 
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late them in special schools, as Judge Olson proposes. In cases in 
which there can be no shadow of doubt of the defective mentality 
of the subject, let the last resort of all, isolation, be immediately 
accepted. 

Thus, I believe, we will materially relieve the situation that is 
so strikingly illustrated for us in the statistics from the Morals 
Court of Chicago and elsewhere. Thus many so-called defectives 
will be found to have been only misfits who are entirely capable of 
making headway in a modified academic scheme. 

Through the extension and enforcement of compulsory educa- 
tion; the modification of parental school laws; the development of 
vocational education systems for misfits in the traditional grain- 
mar and high schools; the establishment of special schools to which 
to commit those youths who are proved mentally defective and be- 
yond the reach of the regular agencies, and. by sane attention to hy- 
giene, we may attain the eighty per cent. elimination of crime and 
prostitution that Judge Olson foresees. 

Ropverr H. Gaucr. 

Northwestern University. 

\ 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE HONOR SYSTEM IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES.* 


This summary gives the status of the Honor System in American 
Colleges and Universities. It is based on personal replies to 12 ques- 
tions from 425 presidents or their representatives. The results 
show that 125 institutions or 29.4% now have the Honor System; 
of these 49, or 39.2%, are situated east of the Mississippi and south 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line; 7, or 5. 6%, are in New ~ ge 37, - 
19.6%, are for men only; 10, or 8%, for women, and 78, or 63.2%, 
are co-educational. Of these institutions 97 have the Honor System 
in all departments, 25 have it in some departments, and 3 did not 
reply to this question. In addition to the 125 institutions included 
43 others claim to have the system in spirit, but not in form and 31 
are considering its adoption in the near future. 

Three southern institutions claim the credit for developing or 
formulating the system of student direction and student control in 
examinations. <A resolution requiring the signing of a pledge for 
honor students passed the faculty of the University of Virginia on 
a motion of Judge Tucker in 1842. Chaplain Flinn, in the chapel 
of South Carolina College in 1805, referred to an informal reliance 
on honor. President Tyler vigorously claims it was in vogue in- 
formally in William and Mary College in 1779. The Virginia resclu- 





Abstract of a paper read before Section L, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Atlanta, Georgia, January 1, 1914. 
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tion is undoubtedly authentic and definitely fixes the date for 
the formal adoption of the organized system as a system. Our 
data show that in 53 institutions a formal Honor System was the 
result of the initiative from the students, and in 45 from the initi- 
ative from the faculty. There are 5 institutions that have given up 
the practice but the others find it holding its own and growing in 
favor. An authority from Princeton states: “I do not know of 
anything in the history of the University which has had more ex- 
tensive or more gratifying results, or which has been less open to 
criticism in its operation.” 

It is interesting to note that of the 85 institutions requiring a 
pledge 30 require the double obligation to report on other students. 
In scope the different pledges include examinations, written re- 
ports, reserve books in the library, conduct, recitations, paying 
debts, stealing, sub rosa fraternities, and in one institution gamb- 
ling, drunkenness or drinking in public places. The administrative 
councils are usually composed of students and in 20 institutions 
these councils have final jurisdiction. In only 26 institutions is the 
instructor required to be present during the examination while in 
the others he is requested not to be present or it is optional with 
him. In 8 institutions there has been no violation since installa- 
tion, and the others, with few exceptions, report from 1 to 4 cases 
per year. 

The code of collegiate honor in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties is superior to that generally accredited. 

Swarthmore College. Birp T. BALDWIN. 


WHAT ARE THE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
CLASSES DOING TO MEET THE NEWER DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND WHAT 
ARE THEIR POSSIBILITIES?! 


I. FEATURES OF THE PRESENT Status IN New YorK State. 


1. In only two institutions do the teachers attempt any inde- 
pendent investigation. 

2. There is a general complaint about the lack of a text-book of 
proper scope and point of view. 

3. There is a general desire to increase the time given to psychol- 
ogy over the present average (100 periods). 





‘Summary of report prepared for the Normal and Training Class Section of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, 1913. A detailed study of the teach- 
ing of educational psychology in normal schools was presented by the writer 
before this Association in 1909. See Proc. 64th Annual Meeting New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Education Department Bulletin, State of New 
York, No. 483, November, 1910, pp. 215-240; also Report of the Committee of 
the American Psychological Association on the Teaching of Psychology, Psy- 
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4, Some training-class teachers would like to be less restricted by 
the state syllabus and the state examinations. 

5. Psychology seems almost invariably to arouse the interest of 
the students. 

6. The text-book in commonest use can not be endorsed as a psy- 
chology; almost no use is made of the most recent and probably 
most valuable texts. 

7. There is decided variation in the distribution of time to the 
various topics, e. g., central nervous system gets as low as one and as 
high as twenty periods; learning, habit and the educative process 
from two to twenty periods. 

8. There is seemingly a tendency away from the slavish use of the 
text as a basis for formal recitations. 

9. No institution has any regular plan for securing lectures by 
persons outside its own faculty. 

10. Commonly 75 per cent. of the time of the class is-taken up 
in class discussions. 

11. Demonstrations by the teacher are rare and experiments con- 
ducted by students are still rarer (with the conspicuous exception 
of the Brooklyn Training School). 

12. Only half those reporting make any use of printed or mimeo- 
graphed outlines, quiz-lists and similar helps. 


II. Genera, COMMENTS 


1. Educational psychology is in the making. A live teacher wants 
to participate. A normal-school instructor should have opportu- 
nity to prosecute at least minor researches. 

2. Teachers should become acquainted with the most recent text- 
books and meet the difficulties by supplementary iectures, outlines, 
etc. Psychology is intrinsically difficult so that extreme simplifi- 
cation in the text-book may do violence to facts. 

3. One hundred periods is time enough for elementary educa- 
tional psychology when skillfully used. Suggestions follow. 

4. The state syllabus is not above criticism, though doubtless 
helpful to many in the Training Classes. The state examinations in 
psychology are likewise open to criticism, but they show improve- 
ment during the last half-dozen years.” 

5. Many topics which are cardinally important for general psy- 


chol. Monog., No. 51, Vol. XII, April, 1910, pp. 2-40. The present status in 
New York State institutions does not differ appreciably from the situation de- 
scribed in this previous report, as has been ascertained by obtaining reports 
from four normal schools, nine training schools and four training classes by 
the circulation of the same printed list of questions employed in 1909. Accord- 
ingly, this paper is limited (1) to calling attention to certain features in the 
present status, (2) to proffering general comments on these features, (3) to 
offering constructive suggestions for the introduction of experimental work and 
(4) to supplying a list of references for this work. 
"For an earlier criticism see Journal of Pedagogy, Vol. 19, 1907, pp. 78-89. 
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chology may be omitted in courses for teachers. Thus, the nervous 
system is not psychology, but anatomy and physiology, and de- 
serves only incidental treatment. The educative processes, learn- 
ing, habit and the nature of training are the central topics for edu- 
cational psychology. One teacher gives only two periods to learn- 
ing and habit and ten to emotion and feeling! 


6. A course in school hygiene (about 30-40 periods) ought with- 
out fail to be offered in every institution for the training of teach- 
ers. In this course should be included problems like testing the 
senses, fatigue, mental hygiene, etc., now attempted by some in psy- 
chology. 


7. I believe a system of lectures by members of other institutions 
would be beneficial to teachers and students of both institutions. 
The live teacher ought to know what is being said and done by his 
colleagues. The summer sessions of the universities should be of 
help here. 


8. A reduction of the time given to class-discussion will effect 
economy without serious loss. This device is valuable, but may be 
overdone. 


9. There is lack of effort to get students to ‘psychologize.’ Be- 
fore you can observe others intelligently, you must get acquainted 
with your own mental processes. 

10. In my judgment the most conspicuous failure to realize the 
possibilities in teaching psychology is the well-nigh total lack of 
attention to the experimental movement, inciuding experimental 
pedagogy, to which might be added the failure to make use of cur- 
rent periodical literature. The work done at New York and Brook- 
lyn shows that, even within your time-limits, experimental work 
can be added. In the endeavor to be helpful as well as critical I 
have prepared the following list of suggestions. 


III. SuGGesrvions For THE CoNDUCT OF EXPERIMENTAL WoRK IN 
Courses ror TEACHERS, EITHER As DEMONSTRATIONS, CLASS 
AND Home EXercises or LABorATORY EXERCISES 


A. Worth attempting 


1. Testing visual acuity 

2. Testing color-blindness 

3. Testing auditory acuity 

4. Testing pitch discrimination 
5 

6 


. Range of voice 
. Range of visual attention (tachistoscope) 
7. Range of visual apprehension (can be done as class experi- 
ment by cards like Dallenbach’s) 
8. Spot-pattern test 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
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Form-board (tactual method) 

Reading, speed test with complicated text 

Simultaneous disparate activities 

“Aussage” test (Binet’ card, peasant room, after Winch, 


“Children’s Perceptions” ) 


138. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
30. 
34. 

(Material for these 34 experiments costs under $150.) 


add a lt od 


WIS OU go bo 


Uncontrolled association 

Controlled association (opposites, part-wholes, etc.) 
Speed and accuracy of computation 
Mirror-drawing (learning by trial and error) 
Making and breaking habits (home experiment) 
Substitution test (learning by repetition) 
Memory-span for digits, various methods 
Logical memory 

Ideational types 

Ink-blots (passive imagination) 

Word-building 

Ebbinghaus completion test (useful also in written quizzes) 
Analogies 

Interpretation of fables 

Vocabulary test 

Range of information 

DeSanctis tests 

Binet tests 

Courtis’ arithmetic tests 

Handwriting scales (Thorndike, Ayres, Starch) 
Hillegas scale of English composition 

Analysis of errors in spelling 


B. Of Doubtful or Occasional Worth 
Fatigue by dynamometer or ergograph 
Optical illusions 
Various anthropometric tests 
Color mixture, color contrast, after-images, ete. 
Esthesiometer (as used in testing fatigue) 


e C. Not Advised 
Blind spot 
Peripheral vision 
Cutaneous spots 
Weber’s law 
Discrimination of pressure, lifted weights, brightness, ete. 
Reaction time 
Pulse, respiration, blood pressure, etc. 
Upper and lower limits of hearing 
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9. Visual space perception 
10. Any work with nervous system 


IV. Sources or INFORMATION FOR CONDUCT OF EXPERIMENTS 
ADVISED 


A. Tezrts 


E. Meumann, Vorlesungen zur Einfiihrung in die experimentelle 
Padagogik 2d ed., Leipzig, 1911 et seq. 

C. S. Myers, A Text-Book of Experimental Psychology. London, 
1909. 

R. R. Rusk, Introduction to Experimental Education. London, 
1912. 

D. Starch, Experiments in Educational Psychology. New York, 
1911. 

G. M. Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. Baltimore 
(2d edition in preparation). 


B. Periodicals 
The following list, which could be extended to advantage for m:ny 
institutions, would seem indispensable for successful teaching of 
psychology in normal and training schools. 


1. American 


American Journal of Psychology 

Archives of Psychology (selected numbers) 
Educational Psychology Monographs (selected issues) 
Journal of Educational Psychology 

Pedagogical Seminary 

Psychological Bulletfh 

Psychological Clinic 

Psychological Monographs (selected numbers) 
Psychological Review 

Training School Bulletin (Vineland) 


2. Foreign 
Archives de psychologie 
British Journal of Psychology 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy and Training College Record 
Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Psychologie 
Zeitschrift fiir experimentelle Paidagogik 


Guy Montrose WHIPPLE. 
Cornell University. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Standing at the threshold of another year the management of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucATIONAL PsycHoLocy looks back with satisfaction 
upon four years of unremitting activity in the 
RETROSPECT cause of the scientific study of educational prob- 
AND PROSPECT. lems. The period has been characterized by the 
breaking up of old viewXon the course of study, 
by the injection of vocational aims into elementary and secondary 
school work, by the reorganization of primary teaching, by the demand 
for greater efficiency in school administration and school instruc- 
tion, and by the development of standard units to measure general 
intelligence and the attainments of pupils in school subjects. In all 
this the JourNAL or EpucatTionaLt PsycHonoey has participated as 
actively as the limitations of its field would permit, and has ever 
stood for the application of experimental methods to the testing of 
mooted educational questions. The need for an organ of this sort 
is attested by the steadily increasing support which the JourNAL 
has received from the educational public, and it is with grateful 
appreciation of this support, and with the firm resolve to deserve 
it by making the Journa. better and more helpful than ever, that 
we turn to the outlook for the new year. 


(42) 
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One of the fields that will receive special attention, as heretofore, 
in these pages is that of general mental tests. The importance of 
this subject in the development of educational psychology is patent 
to any one who has followed the current literature, as summarized 
in Stern’s monograph or in the recent edition of Meumann’s Vor- 
lesungen. Several articles on the Binet and other mental tests are 
Low in preparation. 

Another field of perhaps even greater importance for education 
in this country is that of pedagogical tests and measurements. This 
is a subject which is engaging the attention of a large number of 
progressive school men at the present time, and there will undoubt- 
edly be great activity in this direction in the next few years. The 
JOURNAL has already accepted several articles on pedagogical meas- 
urement, and has others in prospect. 


The central theme in all discussions of educational psycliology will 
continue to be the learning process. This is of vital importance both 
to the scientist and-to the educator, and, in spite of the work that has 
already been done, the ground in many directions has scarcely been 
broken. The JourNaL can promise its readers many interesting 
contributions to our knowledge of the technique of learning. 


The advance in price has been rendered necessary by the in- 
creased cost of labor and materials, but it is confidently believed that 
to those who are interested in the furtherance of the scientific study 
of education the Journar will be worth many times its cost. With 
unflagging zeal in the encouragement of experimental studies of 
education, and with unfaltering efforts to make the results of scien- 
tific investigations and the content of current publications available 
for the practical school man, the JourNat solicits the continuance 
of the support which it has received in the past, and augurs the ex- 
tension of its influence to a widening circle of readers. 


J. C. B. 


Attention is called to a typographical error in the article by 

Inspector W. H. Winch on “Experimental Researches on Learning 

to Spell, J,’ in the November number of the 

A CORRECTION. Journat. In the “probable error” formula, on 

page 5385, the plus sign following the coefficient 2 

in the numerator of the formula should be “r’’, the Pearson coeffi- 
cient of correlation. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The public schools of Grand Rapids, Mich., and the public library 
of that city are co-operating in a work of vocational guidance which 
is intended to include all young people of the city. In a bulletin 
issued by the library for October, Professor Jesse B. Davis, Prin- 
cipal of the Central High School and Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance for the city, has given a brief outline of the plan. An effort is 
made to afford each pupil an opportunity to study the elements of 
character that give success in life, and by a careful self-analysis to 
compare his own abilities and opportunities with those of success- 
ful men and women of the past. By broadening his vision of the 
world’s work, and applying his own aptitudes and tastes to the field 
of endeavor that he may best be able to serve, the attempt is made 
to stir the student’s ambition and to give a purpose to all his fu- 
ture efforts. In order to reach all the pupils this work is carried on 
from the seventh through the'twelfth grades under the supervision 
of the department of English, a subject which all pupils must take. 
Brief themes and discussions form the basis of the work. Pupils 
are directed in their reading along vocational lines and are advised 
by teachers who have made a special study of vocational guidance. 
To assist the teachers and pupils in carrying on the work the library 
has prepared an extensive bibliography of interesting and useful 
books, and has arranged them by grades and topics, following the 
course of study outlined by the vocational director. 


The School of Education of the University of Pittsburgh an- 
nounces the establishment of a School of Childhood for children 
from four to seven years of age, which will combine the best features 
of the kindergarten, the playground and the Montessori school, with- 
out their defects. It is to be in charge of teachers of thorough train- 
ing, long experience, and strong sympathies, its work will be based 
on the natural instincts of childhood, and its only discipline will be 
self-control. Its pupils will be studied physically and mentally as 
individuals, and the activities will be adapted to their needs. Its 


(44) 
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aim will be to develop work out of play, and thus to carry over to 
the former the interest and enthusiasm which belong to the latter. 


Zeal and enthusiasm for the Montessori methods of primary edu- 
cation grow apace. Houses of Childhood have been established in 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and other cities, 
there is a New England Montessori Association, and a national 
Montessori Educational Association has been organized with head- 
quarters in Washington, and with a very imposing board of direc- 
tors. Madam Montessori herself recently visited this country, de- 
livered addresses before large audiences in New York, Boston and 
other cities, and aroused great enthusiasm. It was unfortunate 
that the excitement and strain of these meetings so affected her 
health that she found it necessary to cancel some of her engage- 
ments and te seek a sanitarium for rest, but this might be consid- 
ered symptomatic of the feverish intensity with which the move- 
ment is being carried on. While the claims of many of Madam 
Montessori’s ardent admirers may be somewhat extravagant, the 
scientific student of education may well view the whole movement 
with satisfaction, for it will direct attention to one of the weakest 
places in current education, and will raise questions which «an only 
be solved by experimental investigation. 


At the last meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science psychology was given a special place on the pro- 
gram for the first time. It appeared as a subsection of Section I 
(Physiology), and the following papers were among those present- 
ed: “The Conditions which arouse Mental Imagery in Thought,” Mr. 
C. Fox; “Two Forms of Memory and their Relation,’ Miss May 
Smith; “The Relative Fertility and Morbidity of Normal and De- 
fective Stock,” Dr. F. C. Shrubsall; “A Comparative Investigation 
of Fatigue Tests,’ Mr. J. H. Wimms; “Some Experiments on Re- 
covery from Fatigue,’ Miss Mary Smith; “Suggestion and Disci- 
pline in Spelling,’ Miss 8S. 8S. Fairhurst; “Color Perception and 
Preferences of an Infant,” Dr. C. U. Valentine; “Practical Improve- 
ment in Immediate Memory in School Children,’ Dr. Mcintyre; 
“Analytic and Synthetic Processes in Learning,” Dr. KK. O. Lewis; 
“Application of the Binet Tests to Normal Children in Scotland,” 
Dr. McIntyre and Miss A. L. Rogers; “Tests of Reasoning and their 
Relation to Mental Ability,’ Mr. R. C. Moore; “Some Additional 
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Tests of Reasoning,” Mr. W. H. Winch; “Modern Experiments on 
Testimony,” Mr. T. H. Pear; “The Testimony of Normal and De- 
fective Children,’ Mr. S. Wyatt, and “Mental Differences between 


the Sexes,” Mr. C. Burt. Joint meetings were arranged with the 
physiology and education sections. 


The next International Eugenics Congress will be held in New 
York City about September 20, 1915. The arrangements for organ- 
izing the Congress rest with the American Delegates to the last 
Congress, Dr. Frederick Adams Woods, and Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, and with the Eugenics Record Office at Cold Spring Harbor, 
ee 


The next annual meeting of the National Education Association 
will be held at St. Paul, Minn., July 4-11, 1914. At the Salt Lake 
City meeting last July the directors recommended that the 1915 
meeting be held at Oakland, California, just across the bay from 
San Francisco, and within an hour of the exposition grounds. It 
was also recommended that an International Congress on Educa- 
tion be held in Oakland in 1915 under the general direction of a 
commission of thirty-four educators. 


The Department of Superintendence of.the N. E. A. will hold its 
annual meeting in Richmond, Va., February 23-28, 1914. ‘The pre- 
liminary program presents many attractive features, with empha- 
Sis on vocational education, social aspects of the school, measure- 
ment of efficiency in education, problems of secondary education, 
rural education, the training, rating and placing of teachers and 
the kindergarten in education. 


Mr. E. A. Kirkpatrick, of Fitchburg, Mass., who some months 
ago invited those desirous of securing pictures of psychologists and 
educators to communicate with him, has made arrangements with a 
photographic establishment to supply large photographs of thirty 
of the men whose pictures are most in demand. Those who are in- 
terested in securing these pictures should write to him at once. 


The World Book Company announces for publication early in the 
year a very interesting book by Mr. Charles Welsh, entitled “Stud- 
ies in the History of Children’s Literature.” The book will set forth 
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the principles which have governed the evolution of literature for 
children, will describe the epoch-making books, the books that have 
lived, and will point out the qualities that give them an enduring 
place in the heart of every child. 


At the November meeting of the Pathological Society of Philadel- 
phia a symposium was presented on the subject of “Physical Growth 
and Development.” Dr. H. H. Donaldson, of the Wistar Institute, 
discyssed “Studies in the Growth of the Central Nervous System” ; 
Professor Bird T. Baldwin, Swarthmore College, spoke on “The 
Normal Child: Its Physical Growth and Stages of Mental Develop- 
ment”; and Professor Lightner Witmer, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, took as his topic “Children with Mental Defect Distin- 
guished from Mentally Defective Children.” 


At the recent meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
held in New Haven, Professor R. 8S. Woodworth, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was elected president, Professor Robert M. Ogden, University 
of Tennessee, secretary and treasurer, and Professor Shepherd Ivory 
Franz, Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, and Pro- 


fessor Guy Montrose Whipple, Cornell University, members of the 
Council. 


At Northwestern University Dr. Robert H. Gault has been pro- 
moted from assistant professor to associate professor of psychol- 
ogy. Dr. Gault continues as editor in chief of the Journal of Crim- 


inal Law and Criminology, a position which he has held during the 
past two and a half years. 





























PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review.) 


W. C. Atiter. Further Studies on Physiological States and Rheo- 
taxis in Isopods. Reprinted from the Journal of Experimental 
Zoology, 15: No. 3, October, 1913. 257-295. 

In the behavior of this organism there seems to be no correlation 


between response to shock and the positiveness and efficiency of the 


rheotactic reactions. . 


Saran Louise ArNoutp, Evizaseru O. Bonney anp fi. F. Souts- 
wortH. The See and Say Series... Book I. Pp. 128. Manual for 
Teachers, to accompany Book I. Pp. 214. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1913. 3 


This is the first of a series of four books on the teaching of read- 
ing, the fundamental principle of which is the analysis of words into 
their component sounds, and the association of these sounds with 
the letters of the alphabet in whatever connection they may be found. 
Book I is a picture book, on almost every page of which are found 
several pictures, while grouped about the pictures are isolated let- 
ters and words containing the sounds represented in the picture. 
The connection has to be supplied by the stories, conversations, etc., 
initiated by the teacher and outlined in the manual. The very isola- 
tion of the words would seem to defeat one of the most important 
ends to be attained in the teaching of reading. 


Evita Bentitey ArtHur. Sonny Boy’s Day at the Zoo. New York: 
The Century Company, 1913. Pp. 64. Ninety cents, net. 

This is a splendid example of modern book making for children. 
The profuse illustrations, two or three on every page, are from pho- 
tographs by Stanley Clisby Arthur, taken in the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park. While thus preserving faithfully the actual appearance 
of the animals, the work is of such high artistic merit and the print- 
ing is so splendidly done as to make the book a masterpiece. No 


more interesting and educative book could be found as a gift for the 
youngster. 


JAMES H. Baker. Economy of Time in Education. Bulletin No. 
548. Washington: Bureau of Education, 1913. Pp. 106. 


This is the report of the committee of the National Council of Ed- 
ucation on the economy of time in education. The monograph con- 
tains the general report, five special reports, and an appendix in 
which a digest of opinions is presented. The special reports are (1) 


(48) 
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the view of the philosophy of education, Henry Suzzallo; (2) the 
sociological view, Albion W. Small; (3) economy in elementary edu- 
cation, James H. Van Sickle: (4) the high school problem, William 
H. Smiley; (5) the college problem, James H. Baker. 


Birp T. BALpWin. Adolescence. Reprinted from the Psychological 
Bulletin, 10; No. 10, October, 1913. 377-397. 


A digest of one hundred and twenty-six books and articles dealing 
with adolescence. 


NorMAN Barnessy, M. D. The Mother and the Child. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley, 19138. Pp. ix. 189. $1.25 net. 


A sensible, forthright consideration of some of the problems which 
confront parents during pregnancy, childbirth, the early develop- 
ment of the child, feeding, infectious and contagious diseases of 
childhood, and the proper thing to do in some of the emergencies 
which are likely to arise in connection with children. The treat- 
ment is simple, sane and highly commendable. It is significant that 
in a book of this sort the author has seen fit to include a chapter 
on eugenics and another on the medical inspection of school chil- 
dren. Going on the principle that the best teacher of the child is the 
parent, the author seizes the opportunity to instruct parents in some 
of the simpler and more important facts which modern scientific 
study has established. 


N. Henry Brack Anp Harvey N. Davis. Practical Physics for Sec- 
ondary Schools. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 
Pp. ix, 487. $1.25 net. 


This text book is the result of an attempt to select from the vast 
field of physics those fundamental. principles and applications to 
daily life which will be of vital interest to young people, whether 
preparing for college or not. Special effort has been made to utilize 
modern labor-saving devices and machines with which young people 
come in contact in daily life, such as fireless cookers, vacuum clean- 
ers, electric irons, automobiles, aeroplanes, wireless communication, 
electrical machinery, ete., as illustrations of physical principles. 
The result is a text which is eminently practical and up to date, and 
which is certain to make a strong appeal to the interests of the 
youth. Another excellent feature is the introduction of numerous 
photographs of physicists, and of modern machines, bridges, manu- 
facturing plants, and the like. 


The Book of the Camp Fire Girls. New York: George H. Doran, 
1913. Pp. 64. Twenty-five cents, net. 


An extremely interesting phase of educational activity in the past 
decade or so is the organization of adolescent clubs with aims and 
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purposes that appeal to the ideal and romantic aspects of boy and 
girl nature. The organization of the Boy Scouts has extended to 
almost every hamlet, and has been so successful as to call forth a 
similar organization for girls. The Book of the Camp Fire Girls for 
1913 gives the details of the organization, tests for membership and 
rank, proceedings for the council fire, and elective honors in health, 
home craft, nature lore, camp craft, hand craft, ete. The book con- 
tains a large number of attractive illustrations # Camp Fire Girls 
in the open. 


GEORGE WILLIS BotrsrForD AND LILLIE SHAW Borsrorp. A Source 
Book of Ancient History. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1912. Pp. x, 594. $1.30. 


It is extremely difficult for high school and college students to ob- 
tain access to the documents upon which historians of Greece and 
Rome chiefly rely for their data. Yet the value of acquaintance with 
some of these sources is generally admitted. The authors have per- 
formed a genuine service in bringing together into a single volume 
translations from the most important writings of the ancient world 
which bear upon important phases of ancient history. The book is 
designed to be used as an auxiliary to Botsford’s “History of the 
Ancient World,” but can be read with profit in connection with the 
study of any standard text on ancient history. 


GENIVIEVE Brapy. The Human Form Divine. Boston: The Chris- 
topher Press, 1912. Pp. 153. 


The sub-title of this book is “The Highest Physical Expression by 
the Use of Spiritual and Mental Forces.” In mystical and some- 
times meaningless language the author preaches devotion to ideals 
of physical health and beauty. 


Iucene C. Brooks. Agriculture and Rural Life Day. Bulletin No. 
553. Washington: Bureau of Education, 1913. Pp. 57. 

The author has gathered together material for the observance of 
“Rural Life Day” and has arranged it in seven parts: I. Man’s strug- 
gle for food. II. The application of science to agriculture. III. 
Men influential in improving agriculture. IV. Our domestic ani- 
mals. V. Our leading agricultural products. VI. A study of our 
forests. VII. Appropriate songs and selections. 


Puito M. Buck. Social Forces in Modern Literature. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1913. Pp. vii, 254. $1.00. 
A work on comparative literature in which the author emphasizes 


the tendency of literary production to break away from national 
limitations and become cosmopolitan, and the disposition to grapple 
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with the problems that confront our increasingly complex social 
life. The authors he has chosen as representative of these tendencies 
are Montesquieu—the intellectual revolution in France; Rousseau— 
the emotional revolution in France; Lessing—the intellectual revo- 
lution in Germany; Nordsworth—the beginnings of romanticism in 
England; Goethe—the storm and stress in Germany; Goethe—the 
aristocracy of culture; and Shelley—the empire of beauty. 


Dora I. Buckinecuam. Songs for Children. Springfield, Mass.: Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., 1913. Pp. 38. 


These little songs, of which both words and music are original 
with the author, have grown out of actual experience with children, 
and unquestionably make a strong appeal to them. The verses are 
not all of high value as poetry, but they are simple and easily 
grasped by the child. It is to be regretted that some of the melodies 


are pitched too high to lend themselves to use with very young 
children. 


Cora Surron Castie. A Statistical Study of Eminent Women. 
Archives of Psychology, No. 27, August, 1913. Pp. 90. $0.80. 

A selection of the names of women mentioned in at least three of 
the six most important cyclopedias of the world yielded 868 names 
of eminent women which furnished the basis of this study. Plotted 
numerically by centuries they show a curve that remains roughly 
horizontal until the fourteenth century, then rises gradually uitil 
the seventeenth and much more rapidly in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth. Their distribution by countries shows England decidedly in 
the lead, while their distribution by occupations gives literature 
four times as many as any other class. Interesting questions that 
are discussed in the monograph are the marriage of eminent women, 
their length of life, their relationships to each other, and a classifi- 
cation of the eminent women now living. Questions reserved for 
further study are the number and character of the children reared 
by the eminent women who were married, the eminence of the fa- 
thers of these women, a study of their state of health and cause of 
death, and an examination of the social and educational environ- 
ment in which they grew up. The research is an extremely inter- 
esting one and is valuable not only for its contribution to current 
feminist discussions, but also for its bearing upon educational issues. 


W. W. Cuarters. Teaching the Common Branches. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. Pp. x, 335. $1.35 net. 

A text on the theory of teaching, intended primarily for young 

teachers in rural schools. The author has adopted the plan of treat- 

ing each school subject separately and closes the book with five chap- 
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ters on general method. The order in which the subjects are treated 
was determined by the teaching process most clearly exemplified in 
each. The subjects in their order are spelling, penmanship, lan- 
guage, grammar, reading, drawing, music, handicrafts, geography, 
history, civics, arithmetic, physiology and hygiene. Each paragraph 
is followed by a summary, presumably as a concession to those who 
have not yet learned to do their own summarizing, and each chapter 
concludes with a selected list of references for class reading, and 
with a list of questions to stimulate the reader to apply the discus- 
sion to specific situations. The book contains much wholesome, sen- 
sible advice, and there is some reference to recent scientific studies 
of teaching. 


JOSEPH HerscHexL Corrin. The Socialized Conscience. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1913. Pp. viii, 247. $1.25. 


In spite of the general quickening of the popular mind on the 
subject of social values and social criteria of right and wrong the 
subject of ethics has until recently remained almost as dry and for- 
mal to the ordinary student as it was in the middle ages. “The pur- 
pose of this book is to suggest in present day psychological and so- 
ciological terms a working hypothesis—a moral criterion—by means 
of which the different types of moral situations may be met with 
some degree of consistence. The author has attempted to state in 
clear and untechnical terms a point of view with regard to the moral 
life; and has sought to show how it may be applied in dealing with 
typical moral situations.” There is a general complaint that schools 
are not doing their part in the inculcation of proper standards of 
right living. Would not a live study of ethical problems in the high 
school contribute more to the establishment of standards of conduct 
than so much of the algebra, geometry, language and literature that 
high school students are reluctantly put through? Traditionally, 
ethics has been placed well toward the end of the college curriculum, 
because, forsooth, it demanded much maturity of thought. But 
does it belong there? The present text will help to show that ethical 
questions can be treated in a simple, direct manner that is compre- 
hensible by the average young person. 





AxicE WoopwortH CooLtey. Language Teaching in the Grades. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. viii, 88. Thirty-five cents. 


The dominant note of this little treatise on language teaching is 
self expression. To teach language one must first stimulate thought, 
then give plenty of opportunity for this thought to be expressed to 
others. The cultivation of language habits is attained only by dint 
of much practice, but all too often practice is repressed rather than 
encouraged. We must begin with the language habits which the 
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child has already formed, and by inducing him to talk, listen, read 
and write, develop in him more elaborate standards of expression. 
In this the hearing and reading of good literature is of great assist- 
ance, and quantity is of greater value than intensive study. A plan 
for securing the active participation of pupils is that of co-operative 
lessons, in which the pupils select their own theme, each one works 
out a literary embodiment of it, and the class then criticizes each 
composition for its excellencies and its faults. 


LennAa Frances Coorer. The New Cookery. Battle Creek, Mich.: 
Good Health Publishing Co., 1913. Pp. 298. 


The author, who is director of the Battle Creek Sanitarium School 
of Home Economics and head dietitian of the Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium, has made a distinct contribution to the education of house- 
wives in the preparation of foods and the proper balance of a dietary 
which excludes meat. It is seldom that one finds a vegetarian cook 
book that contains such an abundance of recipes, or that gives such 
sensible hints as to the food values of different dishes. 


FANNIE W. Dunn. Educative Seat Work. Farmville, Va.: State 
Female Normal School, 1913. Pp. 77. Thirty-five cents. 


Where a teacher has charge of several grades in the same room, 
or where a room full of pupils of the same grade is divided into 
groups, it is always a problem to provide the best occupation for 
those members of the class that are not reciting. The aims of this 
bulletin are: 1. To suggest the relative amount of times each day to 
be devoted to free play and directed occupation. 2. To show how 
the work of recitation and seat periods may be interrelated and 
made mutually helpful. 3. To bring together from all available 
sources those types of directed occupation which primary children 
are likely to be able to pursue without the constant guiding presence 
of the teacher. 4. To list those games or recreations which may be 
made available for the voluntary selection of the pupils in the 
periods allowed for free play, indoors and out. 


Epwarp H. Evprince, Ph.D. Business Speller and Vocabulary. 
Cincinnati: American Book Co., 1913. Pp. xiv, 205. 


In the preface the author gives a compact guide to pronunciation 
and twenty-eight rules for spelling. The 159 lessons are arranged to 


illustrate these rules and the exceptions to them, and to present lists - 


of words that are frequently misspelled in various lines of business, 
as occupations, clothing and dry goods, boots and shoes, groceries 
and provisions, furniture, hardware, jewelry, printing, brokerage, 
insurance, law, medicine, mechanics, etc. Each word has syllabica- 


tion and pronunciation indicated, and is followed by a brief defini- 
tion. 
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Cart Russert Fiso. The Development of American Nationality. 
Cincinnati: The American Book Company, 1913. Pp. xxxix, 
535. 

This book is a sequel to “The Foundations of American Nation- 
ality” by Evarts Boutell Greene, and the two together constitute a 
‘Short History of the American People.” The first volume covers 
the period from 1492 to 1789 and the second from 1783 to the present 
time. The account is simple and concisely put, yet sufficiently de- 


tailed to give a complete picture of shifting political conditions in 
the development of the American republic. 


J. A. GREEN. Life and Work of Pestalozzi. London: University 
Tutorial Press, 1918. Pp. viii, 393. 4s. 6d. 


This is a valuable addition to the literature on Pestalozzi and will 
be of great assistance to the student of the history of education in 
gaining an adequate appreciation of the man who has had such a 
vital influence on modern methods of teaching. Part I sketches an 
account of the life and activities of the educator, and includes a new 
translation of the “diary.” Part II is devoted to an exposition of 
the saliant features of Pestalozzi’s teaching, with a discussion of his 
influence upon modern education. Part III presents several docu- 
ments written by or about Pestalozzi, some of which have not hith- 
erto been accessible in English. 


ALBERT Lupwic Grimm. Die sieben Reisen Sinbads des Reemannes. 
Edited by K. C. H. Drechsel. Cincinnati: The American Book 
Co., 1918. Pp. 188. 


These classic tales from the Arabian Nights, told in simple, pure 


German, offer fascinating reading material to the high school stud- 
ent of German. 


F. J. Goutp. Moral Instruction: Its Theory and Practice. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. xii, 196. Ninety cents 
net. 

This is the most profoundly and practically psychological book on 
moral instruction that we have seen. The author employs with 
great skill and pedagogical insight that method of moral teaching 


.which is so old as to be almost novel, the method of story telling 


with graphic illustration. He himself says, “I have over and over 
again affirmed that my teaching was, in the strict sense of the term, 
antiquated ; that is to say, it consists in the employment of the con- 
crete and dramatic manner which is illustrated by ancient poets 
as well as modern. * * * It conveys ‘truth, embodied in a tale,’ 
under such psychological conditions as the child’s’ capacity of un- 
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derstanding demands. * * * What, perhaps, I may claim is that 
[ have reminded educationists of simple, fundamental principles 
which, in the somewhat unnatural rush of overcrowded time-tables, 
we are all apt to forget; and along with that effort to get back to 
more direct action in moral teaching, I have, it may be, combined 
a certain ‘enthusiasm and freshness.” Every page.bears witness 
that the author is indeed modest. For quite apart from its value 
as a system of ethical instruction the book is a veritable manual of 
the psychological and pedagogy of story telling. It cannot be too 
highly commended to teachers of all sorts. 


Revusen Post Hauiteck. The New Literature. Cincinnati: The 
American Book Co., 1913. Pp. xi, 647. 


A clear, well-balanced school history of English literature. The 
account is brought down to the present decade, and the numerous 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the narrative. 


C. Hamittron. Technical School Organization and Teaching. Lon- 
don: George Routledge & Sons, 1913. Vp. xii, 178. 2s. 6d. net. 


An admirable presentation of the best English thought on the or- 
ganization of evening technical schools. “The book is divided into 
four parts. The first discusses the nature and purpose of evening 
technical education; the second deals with organization, and the 
third attempts to present in a simple manner a few of the general 
scientific principles which underlie sound methods of instruction. 
The fourth part consists of notes and suggestions on the teaching 
of some of the subjects commonly found in the lower section of tech- 
nical schools. The last chapter advocates the training of technical 
teachers.” 


WituiAm T. Harris. Advanced English Grammar. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.; World Book Co., 1912. Pp. 511. 


A characteristic of this text on English grammar is the abund- 
ance of illustrative examples drawn from standard authors. 


C. Gasquoine Hartiey. The Truth About Woman. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913. Pp. xiv, 404. $2.50 net. 


This evaluation of the status and mission of woman by a woman 
strikes a new note. Though the author disclaims any professional 
knowledge of biology, her discussion reveals a penetrating and illu- 
minating insight into recent biological literature, and an application 
of this information to the problems of her subject which provokes 
hearty admiration. In almost every chapter we find a novel and 
refreshing view taken of old and sometimes threadbare topics. The 
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author has little use for the militant suffragists, since she sees too 
clearly that the problems involved are as old as the race, and can 
only be worked out slowly. Yet in some ways she is more radical 
than the most violent militant. If this be a fair sample of the prod- 
uct of the new woman movement, then let us have more of it. 


CARL HARTMAN AND LEwIs Brapiey Biss. The Human Body and Its 
Enemies. Yonkers-on-Hudson: The World Book Company, 
1913. Pp. viii, 358. $0.65. 


A textbook on physiology, hygiene, and sanitation for the upper 
elementary grades. Anatomical details are reduced to the minimum 
essentials, and the chief emphasis is laid on the way in which life 
processes are carried on and dangers from germ diseases may be 
avoided. 


Watrter Heare. Sex Antagonism. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1918. Pp. 217. $1.50 net. 


Racial antagonism has played a prominent role in the develop- 
ment of political and social history in the past, class antagonism 
today gives rise to some of the most serious problems with which 
society is confronted, but sex antagonism, whose rank growth has 
omy recently begun to shoot up, threatens to spread its noxious poi- 
sons with deadlier effect than either of the others. The hotbead of 
all these antagonisms is ignorance, and it is to dissipate some of the 
prevailing ignorance regarding the biological relations of the sexes 
that the present book has been written. Much of the argument 
turns upon the theory of sex advanced in Dr. Frazer’s Totemism and 


| 
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Ewautp Herinc. Memory. Lectures on the Specific Energies of the 
Nervous System. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1913. 
Pp. 72. $1.00. 

Although the first of these papers, “Memory as a General Func- 
tion of Organized Matter,’ was published in German in 1870, its 
translation into English is a boon to students. The generalizations 
of R. Semon on the memory principle as the fundamental law of 
heredity in organic nature, the remarkable advances in neurology 
during the past quarter century, and the increasing practical inter- 
est in the phenomena of heredity combine to add interest to the 
views of the Leipzig physiologist. The other two papers in the book ° 
are the author’s interpretation and restatement of Johannes Miiller’s 
theory of the specific energies of sensory nerves, and an address on 


“The Theory of Nerve Activity” delivered before the University of 
Leipzig in 1898. 
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Ernest Bryant Hoac. Organized Health Work in Schools. Bulletin 
No. 555. Washington Bureau of Education, 1913. Pp. 55. 


This bulletin gives an outline of the health supervision in various 
cities, a plan for a health survey, and an account of the state organ- 
ization of. school hygiene in Minnesota. 


L. T. HopnHouse. Development and Purpose. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1913. Pp. xxix, 388. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this meaty book is “An Essay Towards A Philos- 
ophy of Evolution.” It forms the cap stone to a philosophical struc- 
ture which has been twenty-six years in building and represents 
the crystallization of the author’s wide studies on the phenomena 
of life. These studies had their foundation in a detailed considera- 
tion of the origin of mind, as set forth in Mind in Evolution in 1901. 
This was followed five years later by a comparative investigation of 
the development of ethical judgment, in Moral in Evolution. The 
present work is an attempt to show that logical thinking, as ex- 
pressed in purpose, represents the highest point of evolution and 
forms a controlling factor in the further course of evolution. In 
other words, evolution is becoming increasingly purposeful, and 
must, therefore, in some sense, have contained this purpose in it 
from the start. The apparent conflict between the empirical and the 
purposeful order, and the resolution of this conflict form the central 
idea of this profound and closely reasoued volume. 


Water S. Hunter. The Question of Form Perception. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Animal Behavior, 3: No. 5, September-Oc- 
tober, 1913. 329-333. 


A distinction is drawn between “form” perception and “pattern” 
perception. The pattern includes the total settling in which the ob- 
ject or “form” is presented, and it is to this total setting, or pattern, 
that animals and children react. Logically the geometrical form is 
the simpler (at least to the experimenter), but genetically (to the 
child) the form is more cgmplex than the total setting, because it 
is not yet analyzed out. 


HELEN Kewier. Out of the Dark. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1913. Pp. x, 282. $1.00 net. 


This little book is a collection of papers which Miss Keller has 
contributed from time to time to various periodicals, and which have 
seemed to her of sufficient importance to be preserved. That the 
author can feel deeply and express her feelings vigorously no one 
who reads the papers on socialism will deny. It will be a very inter- 
esting thing some day to study Miss Keller’s intellectual develop- 
ment from her early school-girl utterances to the ringing and impas- 
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sioned aj ‘ls of her mature period. The limitations of her sense 
would seem co intensify her indignation at the wrong and suffering 
that she learns about through books and people. 


Joun C. KimBatu. The Romance of Evolution. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 1915. Pp. vii, 323. $1.25 net. 

These essays have been collected from the posthumous papers of 
one who was widely known as a vigorous thinker and a fearless ad- 
vocate of the conclusions to which his thinking led. Ata time when 
religious leaders were hostile to the new developments of science 
this far-seeing clergyman boldly espoused the new doctrine and tried 
to show its significance for the religious life. The papers here pre- 
sented are remarkable for “their combination. of dramatic language 
with scentific accuracy, and for certain pungency and persuasiveness 
of style which makes them real and lasting contributions to the lit- 
erature which deals with the contacts of science and religion.” 


Mary E. LAInG AND ANDREW W. Epson. The Edson-Laing Readers. 
Book I. Busy Folk. Pp. 128. $0.35. Book II. Lend a Hand. 
Pp. 159. $0.45. Book ITI. Neighbors. Pp. 192. $0.45. Book 


IV. Working Together. Pp. 259. $0.50. Chicago: Benjamin B. 
Sanborn & Co., 1913. - 


Several things are noteworthy about this series of readers. 1. 
They are splendid examples of the bookmaker’s art. 2. The earlier 
volumes are richly illustrated. 3. The selections introduce the child 
to literature from the start. 4. The chief aim of the series is to 
develop the social-industrial idea, and make the work in reading 
contribute to the establishment of social and ethical standards. 


G. H. Mair. English Literature: Modern. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1911. Pp. vii, 252. Fifty cents, net. 

Begins with the Renaissance in England, and proceeds through 
Elizabethan poetry and prose, the development of the national 
drama, the Commonwealth period, the Restoration, the age of Dry- 
den, Swift, and Pope, and the later eighteenth-century writers to the 
Romantic Revival, the multifarious activities of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, and the present outlook for literature and the drama, with 
estimates of some living writers. 


Orison Swett Marven. T'raining for Efficiency. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 19138. Pp. ix, 360. $1.25 net. 


Sixty-three popular chapters gleaned from Mr. Marden’s volumi- 
nous writings dealing with the factors of success in life. The style 
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is a happy mixture of anecdote and aphorism, and the topics are such 
as Burn your Bridges behind you, The Spirit in which you Work, 
Power, How to Draw People to You, Keeping a Level Head, Blaze 
Your Own Way, etc. 


THISTLETON MArK. Modern Views on Education. London: Collin’s 
Clear Type Press, 1913. Pp. 264. 1s. net. 


A popular discussion of the educational situation in England 
from the point of view of the citizen and the taxpayer, rather than 
that of the professional educator. It would seem that England 
stands at the threshold of a great popular awakening in elementary 
and secondary education, and the present book is an effort to inter- 
pret the vague desires and promptings of the multitude to its own 
social consciousness, and to contribute in some measure to securing 
definiteness and practically in the new measures to be introduced. 
There are chapters on the importance of the school for the action, 
organization for teaching, efficiency value of school studies, voca- 
tional aspects of education, and the Montessori spirit. 


J. R. H. Moore. Industrial History of the American People. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. Pp. xiii, 496. $1.25. 


This is indeed an American history of a new type. After an in- 
troductory chapter on the difficulties of navigation in the fifteenth 
century, the author takes up the fisheries, tracing their history from 
the times of John Cabot to the present, lumbering, the fur trade, 
the servant problem, agriculture, commerce, the city problem, the 
money question and agriculture and manufacturing in the nine- 
teenth century. One can scarcely imagine a high school course with 
a greater “cultural” value than such a course as this. 


Frank Overton. Personal Hygiene. Cincinnati: The American 
Book Company, 1913. Pp. 240. 


Frank Overton. General Hygiene. Cincinnati: The American 
Book Company, 1913. Pp. 382. 

The first of these excellent texts on physiology and hygiene is 
intended for the lower elementary grades, the second for the higher 
grades. All the anatomy and physiology presented is made to cen- 
ter around the needs for healthful daily living. The style is simple 
and attractive, the illustrations are numerous and well constructed, 
and the books are neat, serviceable and well-bound. 


Francis P. Pauterave. The Golden Treasury. Edited by W. P. 
Trent and John Erskine. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. Pp. xxii, 
466. Fifty cents. 


This handy edition of Palgrave’s great anthology is intended for 
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the high school student preparing for college, and for the general 
reader. The editors have indicated all the literary facts and points 
of view necessary to the enjoyment of the work, and have given a 
biographical account of each writer, and a sketch of the circum- 
stances under which the poem was written, wherever this would add 
to the interest. The result is an extremely useful and enjoyable 
volume. 


WituiAm Rasenort. North America and the United States. Cin- 
cinnati: The American Book Co., 1913. Pp. viii, 194. 
A profusely illustrated, well planned elementary geography, with 
emphasis on the industrial features of the regions described. 


Louis W. Rapeer. School Health Administration. New York: 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1913. Pp. 360. 


“The problem of this dissertation is to find what American cities 
are doing for national health and vitality through the agency of the 
public schools, and how this work may be made more effiicient and 
socially useful in solving our individual and national heath prob- 
lems.” Part I discusses the national and school health problem and 
how it is being met. Part II relates how the problem of educational 
hygiene is being solved in twenty-five cities, and part III presents a 
tentative standard plan for the administration of medical inspec- 
tion. This plan contemplates the organization of a department of 
hygiene in every school system, and the duties of this department 
should include medical inspection, physical education, school sani- 
ation, the teaching of hygiene and the hygiene of teaching. The book 
is a valuable compilation of material from sources not easily acces- 
sible, and should be very helpful to superintendents who are anxious 
to perform the best possible service for the health of school children. 


Report on the Work of the Bureau of Education for the Natives of 
Alaska. Bulletin, No. 546. Washington: Bureau of Education, 
1913. Pp. 35. 


A perusal of the reports of the individual teachers at these Alaska 
stations gives a vivid idea of the missionary work that is being car- 
ried on among the natives by the Bureau of Education. This work 
deserves to be widely known and literally supported by congres- 
sional appropriations. 


TH. Risot. La vie inconsciente et les mouvements. Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan, 1914. Pp. iii, 172. Fr. 2.50. 
The fundamental hypothesis of this work is that the essential 
characteristics of the unconscious should not be derived from con- 
sciousness (which can never explain them), but should be sought in 
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motor activity, either overt or potential. In four chapters the author 
discusses the latent role of motor images; movements and uncon- 
scious activity; the problem of imageless and wordless thought, 
and the principle of least action in psychology. The author holds 
that motor activity penetrates and envelops all our mental life and is 
the solid part of it. For him the unconscious is a very real entity 
which has a definite psychological structure, and this is made up 
of the traces left by previous movements (motor representations he 
calls them), which persist and affect consciousness without entering 
into it or being a part of it. Just how this is possible is somewhat 
difficult to discover. Imageless thought is rejected, since those 
thought states that appear to be imageless depend upon unconscious 
(sic) motor images. 


Boris Sivis. The Psychology of Laughter. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1913. Pp. xi, 300. $2.00, net. 

A popular exposition of a psychological study of laughter in gen- 
eral and of the ludicrous and the comic in particular. The basic 
principles and the general factors of laughter, ridicule, fun and 
allied conditions are brought to light. The author’s fundamental 
theory is that laughter arises from the consciousness of our supe- 
riority. Each phase of the ridiculous or the comic is profusely illus- 
trated with examples drawn from literature. 


Davin Evcene Situ. The Teaching of Arithmetic. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1913. Pp. v, 196. $1.00. 


Four years ago the author published in the Teachers College series 
a little book on the teaching of arithmetic which has had a wide cir- 
culation and has been of great service to teachers. This litthe work 
has been entirely rewritten and expanded to almost twice its orig- 
inal size, and is here offered to a wider public. The book includes 
a historical sketch of arithmetic, reasons for teaching it, scope and 
nature of the subject, methods and principles, subjects for experi- 
ment, number games for children and a detailed examination of the 
work of each of the eight grades. 


J. Russet, SmirH. Industrial and Commercial Geography. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1913. Pp. xi, 914. 


This is a magnificent work in the grand style of the German geog- 
raphers, and is a credit to American scholarship and enterprise. “It 
aims to interpret the earth in terms of its usefulness to humanity. 
Since the primary interest is humanity rather than parts of the 
earth’s surface, the book deals with human activities as affected by 
the earth, rather than with parts of the earth as they affect human 
activities.” Instead of arranging the material by regions in the 
traditional fashion, which involves a piecemeal discussion of prod- 
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ucts and their utilization, and which leads to wearisome repetitions, 
the author has employed the principle of arrangement by industries. 
For example, the raising of wheat is carried on in every continent, 
and depends on certain environmental conditions. A discussion of 
the wheat raising industry knits all the isolated regional facts to- 
gether into a logical whole, and thus produces an impression which 
will be lasting. Part IJ discusses the commerce of the world, traces 
the principal trade routes, indicates the products that pass over 
them, describes the great ports of traffic, and points out why they 
have become great. A perusal of the book raises the question why 
is not this kind of study of greater cultural value for the high school 
student than so much of the mathematics and Latin that he is now 
expected to take? 
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Special Days in the Training School Work of the Kindergarten and 
Elementary Grades. Farmville, Va.: State Female Normal 
School, 1918. Pp. 62, Fifteen cents. 


A detailed account of exercises appropriate for Patron’s Day, 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lee’s and Jackson’s Birth- 
days, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Longfellow’s 
Birthday, May Day and Peace Day. The exercises are arranged by 
grades and clearly described, and there are abundant references to 
illustrative selections from literature, music and art. 
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: JosepH 8S. Tayior. Principles and Methods of Teaching Reading. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912. Pp. xv, 238. Ninety 
cents. 


“The author has collected into convenient form opinions, prac- 
tices, principles, methods, devices and experimental discoveries, 
widely scattered in books and periodicals, which, he ventures to 
hope, will be useful to students of education as well as to teachers 
in the service.” The chapters deal with the psychology and physi- 
ology of reading, with the principles, ends, and methods of teaching 
reading, a quantitative study of reading, a reading test and the 
hygiene of reading. There is a five-page bibliography that contains 
some representative titles. 
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Tuomas E. THompson. Minimum Essentials. Sheets of Graded 
Bs Questions in Arithmetic and Language. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
mo FF 1913. Pp. 57. Oral Test and Study Papers, $1.00 per package 
ah of 500 sheets. Written Test Papers, Ninety cents per package 
of 500 sheets. . 


This very interesting scheme for securing drill and study work 
has been devised by a school superintendent to meet the practical 
conditions of the schools in somewhat the same fashion that Mr. 
Courtis has arrived at his more scientific standard tests. The work 
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in arithmetic includes the four fundamental operations to one 
hundred, and elementary and advanced denominate numbers; that 
in language includes correct usage, pronunciation, punctuation, 
parts of speech, sentences and nouns, common irregular verbs and 
adjectives, adverbs and pronouns. We are not aware that these 
papers have ever been subjected to a rigid scientific study, but it 
would be of great interest to have such a test made. 


Epwarp L. THornpDIKE. Psychology of Learning. Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. II. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1918. Pp. xi, 452. $2.50. 

This elaborate work on learning which comes from the pen of the 
pioneer American investigator of the learning process, will un- 
doubtedly be in great demand with every student of educational psy- 
chology. It is one of those books that no one who desires to be at all 
informed on the subject can afford to be without. The author says 
of it, “This volume presents the results of psychological studies of 
human learning, and organizes and interprets them for students’ 
use. It is not a complete summary and criticism of the experimental 
work on this topic, for such a summary and criticism would be too 
heterogeneous and too complicated by intricacies of method and 
argument. On the other hand, it is not a dogmatic account of the 
facts as I myself see and judge them; for such an account, though 
of merit in respect to clearness, brevity and straightforwardness 
would not supply the training in first-hand examination of quanti- 
tative methods and results which advanced students of educational 
psychology need.” The first five chapters are entitled Introduction, 
The Laws of Learning in Animals, Associative Learning in Man, 
Learning by Analysis and Selection and Mental Functions. The re- 
maining seven chapters deal with improvement in mental functions, 
and present sample studies, discuss the amount, rates, and limit of 
improvement, the factors and conditions of improvement, changes 
in rate, the permanence of improvement, improvement in informa- 
tional, appreciative, analytic and selective functions, and the influ- 
ence of improvement in one mental function upon the efficiency of 


other functions. There is a nine-page bibliography and a serviceable 
index. 7 


J. i. Wattace WALLIN. The Functions of the Psychological Clinic. 
Reprinted from the Medical Record, September 20, 1913. Pp. 
14. 


The first psychological clinic was started in the University of 
Pennsylvania sevenieen years ago, there are now perhaps forty 
clinics in existence in this country, and a prominent educator pre- 
dicts that within a decade there will be a psychological clinic in 
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every community with 2500 or more school children. The author, 
however, strenuously objects to having these testing stations called 
psychological clinics, and diséusses four functions of such a clinic. 


J. E. Watitace WALLIN. Psychological Aspects of the Problem of 
Atmospheric Smoke Pollution. Pittsburgh: The University of 
Pittsburgh, 1918. Pp. 46. Twenty-five cents. 


A summary of the data on the pathological effects of smoke upon 
the human organism, and on the aesthetic aspects of smoke pollu- 
tion. 


W. P. Wevtpton. Primary Artisan Education. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. xix, 252. $1.25 net. 


An appeal for industrial and technical training in the English 
elementary schools. The author says, “During the twenty years I 
have been closely connected with primary schools, certain of ,their 
features have forced themselves on my notice: first, the longing with 
which the primary school boy looks forward to leaving school and 
entering work; second, the almost entire neglect of the school to 
look to the boy’s future; third, the futility of much that is taught in 
th” schools; fourth, the indifference of the Nation’s schools to the 
inculcation in their pupils of a national sentiment.” 


Grorce U. WENNER. Religious Education and the Public School. 
New York: American Tract Society, 1913. Pp. x, 191. 


A historical review and a survey of religious education in other 
lands lead up to a consideration of the problem of religious educa- 
tion in America. The author’s solution of the problem is as follows: 
“Let the public school restore to the church a portion of the time 
which has been surrendered. Give us Wednesday afternoon for in- 
structing the children who will avail themselves of the opportunity.” 


Henry SmitH Wiiuiams. Miracles of Science. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1913. Pp. 343. $2.00 net. 


This is a swiftly changing age and it is worth while from time to 
time to pause and take stock of the rate and direction of the change. 
The author of “History of Science” and of “The Story of Nineteenth 
Century Science” here holds up to us the mirror of progress, and lets 
us catch a glimpse of the many wonderful changes that the past ten 
years have ushered in. The story is admirably, fascinatingly told, 
and in the reading of it one is led to exclaim “How much of this gets 
into our high school course of study? Would it not be better if more 
of this sort of thing were taught our boys and girls, and less of the 
traditional lore of remote periods?” 
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